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As to the Future of Electric Railways. 


= HE application of 
E electricity to loco. 
motion is a subject 
on the exhaust- 
ive knowledge of 


of the human race 


ments by Pro- 
fessor Ayrton on 
the subject, some 
of which are to 
be found in our 
colamns (ante, 
p. 384). Nor is 
oar object in thus 
doing so much 








or to combat the opinions of the lecturer, as to 


bring forward some of those considerations, 
which the practical knowledge of our railway 
system from its very cradle have rendered more 
familiar to the engineer than to the electrician. — 

Professor Ayrton has not omitted to point out | 


that the work done in the moving of the loco- 
motive engines forms a very serious part of the | 
whole work done by ourrailways. This, no doubt, | 
is so; and that it is so toa greater extent than | 
has been as yet estimated will be seen by what 
we have to remark. 

That the engines on the railways of the 
United Kingdom travel a much longer distance 
than the 222 millions of train miles of which 


the Board of Trade returns yield us the sum, | 


there is, of conrse, no doubt. In some of the 


accounts of the companies, the mileage of | 
engines is, or rather was, returned as a separate | 
item from the train mileage; but we find no 
information on this score in the “ Railway | 


Returns” or in the “Index to our Railway 
System” at present. We are, however, in pos- 
session of two sources of information on this 
subject, to which it may be of service now to 
direct attention. One of these is the Report on 
the Railways of New South Wales, which, as 
published at Sydney, is not by any means so well 
known in this country as ought to be the case. 
The other is a series of elaborate tables of the 
working elements of the Richmond and Danville 
Railroad Company, which we owe to the courtesy 
of the general superintendent of that line. 

On the New South Wales Railways in 1876 
(the latest year for which we have the report at 
hand), the total number of engines and tenders 
was 101,—51 being for the passenger, and 50 
for the goods traffic. The passenger engines 
weighed a little over 38 tons, and the goods 
engines a little over 49 tons each, the weight of 
the tender being incladed. The carriages form- 
ing the passenger stock weighed a little over 


which so mach of 
the fatare welfare 


depends, that it is | 


desirable to refer 
to those state-| 


either to support | 
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6 tons 1 cwt., on the average, and were 344 in| traffic. On the average of the three years, 1875» 
number. The goods vehicles were 3,198, and | 1876, and 1877, the proportionate weights were 
weighed, on an average, 4 tons 16 cwt. The | as follow :— 





gross mileage of the engives in the year was, 


For passenger traffic,— 
2,160,242 miles, of which 993,522 were run by | 





2 pee e... 05..5 32°80 

the passenger engines. Vehicles ............ 61°53 

The Government Commissioner for Railways Loads on... 5°67 
in New South Wales in that year, Mr. Jobn ‘t. 


Rae, to whose conscientious appreciation of the 


duties of his position we owe the above data, oF merchandise traffic, — 





has gone @ step further in his tables, and has ee cesccererere 15°85 

given us not only the materials for calculation, haaiatials: oe a7 

but the outcome of very minute computations. 

It is not necessary to add very much labour 100 

to the published tables to come to the following| As the New South Wales lines are in an early 
resalts. stage of development, it may be considered that 





For the passenger traffic on all the New South we have here two extreme cases, within the 
Wales lines, in the year 1876, the proportionate jimits of which the proportionate weizhts will 
weights of engines, vehicles, and loads were :— | be found to range on different lines. Roughly 


Engines ............... 513 averaging the above, we find that the weight of 

Vehicles............... 45°3 |the locomotives is about 35 per cent., that of 

TI vcs Concsgcm 3-4 the vehicles 49 per cent., and that of ‘the load 
ass 16 per cent. of the total weight moved. 


On this view, as far as the mere question of 
For the merchandise traffic, the corresponding | the weight of the locomotive is regarded, it 
proportions were :— may be doubtful how far the loss of power 


Eogines ............... 34°8 by electric leakage will serve to counter- 
Vehicles............... 42:4 balance any economy effected by the abandon- 
RRs Koc sen- tas? ee ment of the engines. But the question of the 
eon diminution in the weight of the vehicles has td 


be borne in mind. As to that, we are not pre- 
The value of statistical information of this | pared at the present moment to offer a decided 
kind becomes very great when we enter into/ opinion. But there can be little doubt that the 
such questions as that of the economy possible | important item of capital outlay would be enor- 
to be effected by electric power. From; mously reduced, both by the diminution in the 
35 to 51 per cent. of the gross work done / strength of the permanent way and of the works 
lon these railways consisted in moving the | of art that would be necessary to carry the 
locomotives themselves. Bat, in addition to/ traffic, if the heavy engines were abandoned, 
thie, the disadvantage at which the loco-|and in the much greater steepness of the 
| motive works is shown by the difference of| inclines which it would be not only possible, 
the formula used to express the resistance | but easy, to work, under those conditions. 
‘to the carriage and to the entiretrain. For| We are, farther, in possession of information 
a train consisting of an engine and tender) derived from an experience which is now almost 
weighing 50 tons, and 100 tons of car- forgotten, but which bears very directly on this 
riages, the total resistance, at thirty miles an question. It is now some thirty-six years since 
hour on the level, is 3,000 1b. But the resistance Mr. Robert Stephenson designed the mode of 
to the carriages alone is only 1,328 lb. Thas, it ‘working the Blackwall Railway by stationary 
is not only in the weight to be moved, but also power. Mechanically regarded, the plan was 
in the mode of moving the weight, that the a success; and the financial result was also 
locomotive is so costly, that an economy of | |admirable. Bat a practical difficulty arose from 
56 per cent. would be secured by dispensing | the constant twisting and breaking of the rope. 
with its use. How mach of the proportions of | And what rendered this so formidable as to 
45 and 42 per cent. of the gross load that is) ‘lead to the abandonment of the system was the 
formed by the vehicles is due to the extra | fact, that on a fracture of the rope the whole 
strength required for the resistance to loco. | traffic of the railway, on both lines, was brought 
motive energy, is not so obvious. | to a standstill. 

Tarning now to the tables kindly farnished | Bat the most interesting part of this experience 
by Mr. T. M. R. Taloott, the general superinten- is thie. The cost per train mile was ls. 63d.; the 
dent of the Richmond and Danville Railroad trains, however, being much lighter than those 
Company, we have somewhat different results, | which on the railways of the United Kingdom, 
although the difference may probably be now cost an average of 2s. 11d. per mile. Of this 
accounted for by the lower speed at which cost, however, by far the greater part was in- 
the traffic is usually carried on in the United curred in moving the machinery and the rope. 
States, as compared to that to which we are | Oat of 324 indicated horse-power, it was found 








accustomed, and by the larger volame of that 251 horse-power was thus expended; so 
a 
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that only 63 horse-power, or under 20 per cent. 
of the whole, was employed in the direct trac- 
tion of the vehicles and load. 

The cost, notwithstanding, works out as low 
as 0'187d. per ton per mile, which we make tw be 
10 per cent. lower than the average cost of pro- 
pelling a ton for a mile on the railways of the 
United Kingdom in 1879. But as the trac- 
tion of the load and vehicles only absorbed 20 
per cent. of this power, we get a cost, for that 
part of the duty alone, of 00384. per ton per 
mile, or less than one-fifth of the cost of the 
railway power of to-day. We do not insist too 
mach on the accuracy of the eomparison, be- 
cause the cost now includes some 30 per cent. 
in the form of traffic expenses, which were not 
so heavy on the Blackwall line. Still, on the 
rough statement that, (1) stationary power is 
somewhat less costly than locomotive power, 
even under circumstances unfaveurable for the 
former, and (2) that these circumstances may be 
so unfavourable as to increase the power required 
for the traction of load and vehicle alone from 
63 to 324 horse-power, we think it is tolerably 
clear that any mode of using stationary power, 
which can draw a train, saving the weight of the 
engine, and applying its force ia such ® manner 
as not to lose more than 30 or 40 per cent. 
between the metor and the work, has an im- 
measurable future before it. 





ITALIAN ACQUISITIONS AT THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

ly anything can compensate for the wholesale 
manner in which Italy is daily parting with its 
artistic treasures, allowing its great houses to be 
stripped, and its old towns rifled, it is to some 

extent to be found in the carefal manner in which 
all these spoils are, by their appreciative pur- 
chasers, protected from the chance of future 
ill-treatment and neglect. Nowhere has the 
decorative art of Italy found a more congenial 
home than at the South Kensington Museum, 
which, in the quarter of a century of its exist- 
ence, has gathered in this department alone a 
collection of works of art that mast and does, not 
only astonish, bat strike not a small degree of 
shame into the intelligent Italians who visit our 
national institution at South Kensington. Now 
that the organisation is gradually advancing, the 
Italian court forms a feature such as is without 
an eqaal in the museums of the world, reminding 
us, only in this respect, of the collection of the 
Museo Correr at Venice. No small credit is 
dae to the directors for the zeal, not sufficiently 
recognised, which they have shown in attaining 
this resalt. 

Within a few weeks fresh additions have been 
made to the Italian court in a number of most 
characteristic specimens of work chiefly of Vene. 
tian origin, and interesting as especially illus. | 
trative of the very decorative nature of the 
Italian art of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen. 
turies. These recent additions do not belong to 
the ordinary type of bric.d-brac, or easily port- 
able objects such as is generally “ picked up” 
during @ jouruey in the Peninsula. They consist, 
in great part, of architectural details of buildings, 
from which they have been removed in the 
coarse of modern “ improvements,” as rife in 
Italy as elsewhere. It is not often that euch 
finds can be made, and the museum anthorities 
are to be congratulated on having acquired some 
very characteristic specimens. 

The chief treasure may be said to be the very 
beautiful marble altar-front from the Gothic 
charch of Sta. Chiara at Assisi, an actual por- 
tion, jadging from the inscription, of the shrine 
of the saint, “the Lady” of Dante, who was the 
sister of St. Francis in his mission of mercy 
and charity in this world. The work is of the 
thirteenth century, untinctured by the smallest 
trace of the Renaissance that was so soon to 
influence the art of Italy, and shown so well in 
the other new acquisitions surrounding this 
treasure. How it came from the church is 

merely explained by the fact that in the rece .t 
alterations and enrichments (?) of the shrine of 
the saint this choice specimen of Gothic work was 
removed. The church was built in the middle of 
the thirteenth century by Fra Filippo da Cam. 
piello, who, it will be remembered, was contem- 
poraneously associated with the German Lapo 
or Jacopo d’Alemanuia, in building the two 
famous churches of St. Francis. Every one who 
has visited Assisi will recall the simple beautifal 
Church of Sta. Chiara, the frescoes by Giotto, 





and the crypt which contains the remains of 
the noble foander of the order of the Clarisses, 
whose pure life of self-sacrifice was so fitting a 
counterpart to that of the founder of the bare- 
footed Franciscans. To modern improvement 
we owe our possession of this relic of that 
Mediaeval period of fervent religious belief and 
pure-minded art. 

Below this thirteenth century altar-front the 
museum shows a new acquisition in an Italian 
cassone of cypress-wood, not painted as such 
coffers usually are and were in the century after 
that to which this belongs (early fifteenth), but 
incised, the hollows being filled with coloured 
mastics; the decoration, as is often the case, 
consists of a series of figures in the richest 
costume, such as we may imagine the coffer 
was intended to hold when it was presented to 
the bride. From ite age, its beauty, and condi- 
tion, this acquisition is a rare addition to the 
collection. The small piece of Della Robbia 
ware hanging above is, of course, interesting ; 
but the Museam possesses many more valuable 
specimens of an art whicu stood high among the 
decorative aida used by the Italian architeets in 
the past, in “the good epoch,” as they love to 
call it in Italy. 

The sculptured tympanum of one of the 
doorways of the Abbey of the Miseericordia at 
Venice, representing ® colossal Virgin sur- 
rounded by attendant figures, is a most impor- 
tant acquisition. The work is said to be by 
Bartolommeo Bon, an artist of whom both Mr. 
Ruskin and the late Mr. W. Barges have told us 
not @ little in connexion with the sculptured 
capitals of the Palace of the Doges on the 
Piazzetta side. The tympanum is, we believe, 
not exactly from the Abbey, bat from the court- 
yard of the albergo or inn of the brethren of 
the Misericordia, which has recently been secu- 
larised, and handed over to the noble family, the 
founders in tbe Middle Ages of the charity. 
Their first duty bas been to “ sell up” the pro- 
perty. Reference was made not long since in 
these pages to this piece of Vandalism, to which 
the South Kensington Museum authorities owe 
the possession of a very characteristic piece of 
fifteenth-centary Venetian sculpture. The two 
sculptured brackets belovging to a circular 
fronted or hooded chimneypiece, aleo from 
Venice, are interesting as showing a type of 
fireplace of which there still exist specimens on 
the lagoons. The marble door with its archi- 
trave and cornice, which comes from Urbino, 
is a charming specimen of refined low-relief 
Renaissance decoration in ite proportions, its 
mouldings, and the delicacy of the srabesques ; 
its refinement finds a contrast in the high-relief 
piece of sculpture ascribed to Baccio della Porta, 
which is placed against the wall in the opening 
of the Urbino doorway. 

Tne Museum authorities are to be con. 
gratulated on having secured two such cha- 
racteristic works as the two Venetian well 
heads which have now been added to the 


Italian court. One of these is a vera di pozzo 


from Marano, of the tenth or eleventh century, 
square, its sides decorated with a conventional 
Byzantine pattern. The other specimen is such 
as is familiar to every one who has visited 
Venice; it bears, indeed, the traces of active 
use daring its hard on 400 years of service, its 
edge worn into ridges by the backet-chains as- 
vending and descending. With its bold carving, 
lion’s head, and foliage and blazoned stemma, or 
coat of arms, it is one of the most characteristic 
possessions of the Museum, and to every one 
who knows Italy it will awaken, in the quiet 
corner in which it now rests, far more than any 
other of the Italian treasures about it, recolleo- 
tions of the happy hours and brilliant scenes of 
& land which knows no fogs, but only Turnerian 
golden mists. 

Equally characteristic of Venetia is the set of 
twelve carved balcony fronts which the autho- 
rities have added to the collection. They are the 
Vandals’ spoils from an old palazzo, the Palazzo 
Pola, which, till within a few years, was one of 
the glories of Treviso; but a Government Office, 
in the approved modern style of florid Italian 
architecture, replaces the graceful imposing 
palace built by one of the Lombardi at the close 
of the active fifteenth century, when Venice 
was queen of the Adriatic and the tributary 
towns of the terra-firma, of which Mr. Free- 
man has lately told us so much, were 
and wealthy. Near the set of balcony-fronts, 
all of different Renaissance designs, carved 
ll sco Pry wie shy to our unsafe 

ern cast- a nations,—is a fine 
of orange-coloured Verona marble, ae 
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fifteenth-century work rifled from a fine oig 
palazzo. 

The spirally-twisted marble colamn of Roman. 
esque design,—seventh or eighth Century,—ig 
an interesting piece of work, and undoubtedly 
served as the pascal candlestick in some egy] 
Roman basilica. Among the new acquisitions 
there are two other spirally-twisted Columns, 
also only fragments, but of period to the 
Romanesque scalpture. They came originally, 
we are informed, from the duomo of Pisa, and 
are said to have formed part of a Monument 
executed by Giovanni Pisano. The foliage and 
figures are certainly by no mean hand. The 
two columns are, » excellent specimens of 
decorated architecture. They have, as a com. 
panion, @ fifteenth-century sculptured pedestal 
of white marble and verde antique, which ig 
suggestive of having served as « shaft to sup. 
port a bust. The circular tile hanging above 
this pedestal is a very characteristic specimen 
of Italian decorative art. It is a piece of 
glazed terra-cotta ware, its ornamentation con- 
sisting of three swords, ‘the speaking arms of 
the papal family of the Spada. Those who are 
familiar with the effect of the external use in 
Italy of glazed and coloured terré-cotta ware,— 
especially in the form of armorial bearings,— 
will recognise in the circular plaque a 
specimen of a mode of decoration which might 
not unadvantageously be revived, and of which 
the interior court-yard of thé communal palace 
at Pistoja offers iteelf for the moment as an 
admirable example. 

The authorities have also sucoseded in securing 
@ good specimen of a fifteenth-centary tomb- 
stone, decorated in high relief with the quaintly- 
costumed figure of a jurisconsult: thie relic 
comes from the neighbourhood of Bologna. 
From another university town, Padua, comes a 
new and interesting acquisition. It consists of 
a circalar frame of Istrian stone, enriched in 
low relief with delicate arabesques and repre- 
sentationg of booke, inkhorn, &c. With a 
minuteness customary with the artiste of the 
early sixteenth century, the care devoted to the 
bindings is worthy of notice. A sculptured pilas- 
ter, probably the jamb of a large doorway, of late 
fifteenth-century work, will interest students of 
Renaiasance architectural decoration ; while the 
marble tanks belonging to two Venetian lavelli 
of the early fifteenth century are choice speci- 
mens of a period when artists did not disdain 
to exercise their skill for the humblest purposes. 
Four terra-cotta bricks decorated with low 
reliefs, late fifteenth-century work, enter into 
the same cai . Two marble statues of 
kneeling angels, holding candelabra, and which, 
we are informed, came probably from the chapel 
of the Sirozzi Palace at Fiorence, are interesting 
pieces of late sixteenth-century work. A marble 
bull’s head is essentially a “curiosity”; it 
originally formed part of the Altichiero Museum 
near Padua; the intention of the design,— 
@ piece of seventeenth-centary work,—being 
to show off a rare fossil, believed t 
be a petrified ox’s brain. This treasure 
has been placed in @ cavity at the top of the 
head of the sculptured ox. A bust in ess 
duro of St. Jerome, ascribed to Torregiano, is 
not improbably the work of the sculptor of 
Henry VIL.’s famoud tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. There only remains now to mention & 
set of five marble pasals inlaid with moni © 

h and serpentine, very 
sional thee so-called pietro duro work of the 
thirteenth century, which is to be found in 4 
early churches of Rome and Tuscany, end 
which we have & contemporary specimen in 
Edward the Confessor’s Chapel in West 
minster Abbey,—work done, it has been satis- 
factorily shown, by Italian hands. It is m™ 
teresting and instructive to compare these 
mosaics of the thirteenth century with som 
specimens of almost exactly similar work, 4 
Arabian ac’ (from a an 
the seventeenth century, to ound p another 
: affording these 
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DECISIONS UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACTS. 


Tue judicial exposition of the Metropolitan 
Building Acts is of so much importance to prac- 
titioners in the metropolis that we have con- 
sidered that it would serve @ useful purpose to 
give, in @ concise form, the recent reported 
decisions on the subjects. As will be noticed, 
they are not numerous. No doubt others have 
been given, — reported in the — 
legal reports, and newspaper reports are not 
pon authority in the courte of law, so that it has 
not appeared desirable to mention any of them. 
We have taken cases which have been decided 
since the year 1876, as the second edition of 
Woolrych’s ‘“ Metropolitan Building Acts” 
appeared in the beginning of 1877, and 
who are concerned with this subject have there- 
fore the cases previously decided noted in that 
work. 

Knight v. Purcell, 11 Law Reports, Chancery 
Division, 412; 48 Law Journal, Chancery Divi- 
sion 395 (1879).—The result of the case may be 
put ina few words, It touches on the Metro- 
politan Building Act, 1855, s.3, and shows that a 
wall may be partly a party-wall and partly not 
such a wall. In this instance the wall was held to 
bea party-wall within the meaning of the above 
Act to such extent in height and width as the 
buildings on each side were conterminous, such 
buildings being only a water-closet on one side 
and a wooden shed on the other, 

Scott v. Legg, 2 Law Reporte, Ex. D. (C. A.), 
39; 46 Law Journal (Magistrates’ Cases), 267 
(1877).—This case turned on the construction 
of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, secs. 27 
and 28. As tosec. 27, subsec. 4, it decided that an 
addition to an old building does not contravene 
the provisions of this subsection if together with 
the old building it contains more cubic feet than 
are allowed by this subsection. As regards 
sec. 28, subsec. 2, it decided that there must be 
two existing baildings to be united in order to call 
this subsection into o| and that an addi- 
tion to an old building was not a union within 
the subsection. It should be noted that Lord 
Bramwell states that “under some circam- 
stances, a new baildiag might be added to an old 
building in the course of its erection, if, ia point 
of fact, the new part was a separate building 
intended to be used for a different purpose, and 
originally anconnected with the old. Bat the 
addition in this case cannot be called a new 
building.” 

Parsons v. Timewell, 44 Justice of the Peace 
Reports, 296 (1880).—This case elucidates 
sections 45 and 46 of the Metropolttan Building 
Act, 1855, and shows that these sections can 
only apply to a building which is in the course 
of erection. A skating-rink having been allowed 
to be pat up by a person under s. 56 of the above 
Act, with an undertaking by him that it should 
be removed within two years, it was not so 
removed, but it was held that the Metropolitan 
Board could not, ander the above section, obtain 
an order for ite removal, as it was not a building 
in the course of erection. 

Regina v. Lee, 4 Law Reports, Q.B.D., 75 ; 
48 Law Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, 22 (1878). 
—This case arose out of sections 69, 71, 72, 73, 
and 74 of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1875. 
It decided that, although a church may be a 
building which under certain circumstances may 
be a dangerous stractare within the meaning of 
the Act, yet that the incumbent of a district 
ehnrch, built under the Charch Building Act 
(58 Geo. IIL, o. 45), is not the owner of the 
charch within the meaning of the above sections 
of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855. Con- 
sequeutly there is no power to recover from the 
incumbent of such a church the expenses of the 
prema sat cu the church in a safe 
state. 

Debenham vy. Metropolitan Board of Works, 6 
Law Reports, Queen’s Bench, 112; 50 Law 
Journal, ’ Cases, 29 (1880).—This 
wah tee two im points in connexion 
wi etropolitan Building Act, 1855, s. 73. 
1. If the M itan Board of Works have 
paid the sum claimed by them for making o 
dangerous stractare safe, the magistrate 

bound to make the desired order, although the 
sum paid by the Board for the work is a price in 
excess of that which would have been paid to a 
Contractor at the ordinary rates of the day. 
2. That the order may be made upon one of the 
owners of a -wali only, leaving him to get 
his contribution the other owner or owners 


under section 97, subseo. 2, if he can. 
The Standard Bank of British South America 





v. Stokes, 4 Law Reports, Chancery Division, 
200; 47 Law Journal, Chancery Division, 554 
(1878).—The first point in respect to the Metro- 
politam Buildiog Act, 1855, elucidated by this 
case is in regard to s. 83, subsec. 6, since it wae 
decided that a party-wall might be raised under- 
ground as much as above ground. The second 
point decided was that when a difference has 
arisen which brings section 85, subsec. 7, of the 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, into operation, 
then, that until not only the appointment of the 
surveyors has been made, bat until they have de- 
termined the right to do, and the time and manner 
of doing, the work, the building owner is not en- 
titled to proceed with the work out of which the 
difference has arisen; and that if he does do so 
the adjoining owner has a right to go to the 
Chancery Division of the High Conart, and obtain 
an injanction to prevent the building owner 
proceeding with the work until the award of the 
surveyors or umpire has beer made. 

Ex parte McBryde, 4 Law Reports, Chancery 
Division, 200; 46 Law Journal, Chancery Divi- 
sion, 153 (1876).—This case amplifies the Metro- 
politan Building Act, 1855, s. 85, subsec. 7, and 
practically incorporates with it section 12 of the 
Common Law Procedure Act, 1854. It decided 
that when one of the parties to a dispute arising 
out of the Act,—that is, either the building 
owner or the adjoining owner,—refuses to assist 
in selecting a third surveyor (each having pre- 
viously nominated the surveyor to act for him), 
then that the High Court has authority, under 
s. 12 of the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, 
to appoint a third arbitrator. The Court also 
has this power, even though there may be liti- 
gation pending as to a claim for light in oon- 
nexion with the building in respect of which an 
arbitratiag surveyor is to be appointed. Seo- 
tion 12 of the Common Law Procedure Act, 
1854, so far as material to this question, is as 
follows :—*‘ If in any case of arbitration where 
the parties or two arbitrators are at liberty to 
appoiot an umpire or third arbitrator, such 
parties or arbitrators do not appoint an umpire 
or third arbitrator... . and the documents 
authorising the reference do not show that it 
was intended such a vacancy should not be sup- 
plied, then in every sach instance any party 
may serve the remaining parties to the arbdi- 
tration, as the case may be, with a written 
notice to appoiat an umpire or third arbitrator 
respectively, and if, within seven clear days 
after such notice shall have been served, no 
umpire or third arbitrator be appointed, it shall 
be lawful for any judge of the High Court, upon 
summons, to be taken out by the party having 
served such notice as aforesaid, to appoint an 
umpire or third arbitrator, and such umpire or 
third arbitrator shall have the like power to act 
in the reference, and make an award, as if he 
had been appointed by the consent of all 


parties.” 








THE GREEK TRIGLYPH. 


Ir is not, perhaps, too much to assert that 
nearly all the difficulties that occur in acconat- 
ing for the mode in whieh the Doric order was 
invented, will disappear when it isexplained how 
the triglyph, which is ite most characteristic 
feature, was first introduced, and for what 
purpose. As I have lately, ia my researches 
into the mode in which light was introduced 
into Greek temples, hit on a sulution which 
seems to me to account for all its peculiarities, 
I am desirous of submitting it to criticism, in 
the colamns of the Builder, before using it in 
@ more permanent form. Bat before doing this, 
{ should like to make two or three remarks 
which will clear the ground for what follows. 

Doctor Schliemann’s recent excavations at 
Orchomenos* have safficed to settle, beyond all 
possibility of dispute, the age of his previous 
discoveries at Mycenw. The roof of the inner 
chamber, or thalamos, there, was covered with 
a sculptured pattern of great beauty, but found 
nowhere else in Europe. On first sight it looks 
like an Assyrian design, but the similarity 
vanishes on ® close examination. Something 
like it is, however, found in Egypt, in paintings, 


is | which may be of a very early age.¢ It consists 


of four spirals arranged in a very peculiar 
manner,—difficult to describe,—at the foar 
corners of a quadrilateral figare, and, with 





® Published, somewhat imperfect'y, by the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Stadies, vol. ii, p. 122; end 
more portent by nes in @ pamphlet, pablisned by 
khaas, ipsig, 1831. 
Gees Senate * Grammar of Ornament,” pi, x., 22 
and 23; pi, xi., 1 and 6, 





the filling in, making a design of considerable 
complexity. Its special interest to us, however, 
lies in the fact, that the identical pattern is 
found in the so-called tombstones found by Dr. 
Schliemann at Mycenm (figs. 140, 144, 145), aod, 
what is more important, on the gold vessels 
(Mycens, figs. 341, 366, 472, 476, &c.), and the 
double honeysuckle, if it may be so called, is 
found also at Mycenw (fig. 151), and, in fact, the 
whole system of decoration at Mycenw and 
Orchomenos is practically identical. This leaves 
no room for doubt that the treasuries of Minyas 
at Orchomenos, the so-called one of Atreus at 
Mycenw, and the tombs discovered in the citadel 
there, with their scalptared stones and gold and 
bronze ornaments, all belong to the same age, 
and that before the epoch generally known as 
the return of the Heracleide. We therefore 
now know for certainty, that long before the 
invention or introduction of the Doric order, the 
inhabitants of Greece were not only capable of 
extensive works in stone, but of ornamenting 
them with taste, and were also workers in gold 
and bronze on a very extensive scale, and we may 
therefore assume with safety that they were as 
skilled in their works in wood, though all these, 
from the nature of the material, have perished. 

The next point is, that wherever we have any 
experience of a people adopting a lithic archi- 
tecture in supercession to one of wood, they 
never copied rude wooden forms, but always the 
most perfect and complete carpentry models 
which had bee 1 invented or employed up to the 
date of transition. This at least was the case in 
India, ia Persia, in Lycia, and now we know 
it was in Greece. In all these cases they 
copied in stone those forms which they had 
worked out, and with which they had long 
become so familiar as even to consider them as 
sacred. They only varied them to the extent 
that was necessary to express in stone those 
stractural featares which were hidden in the 
wooden conatruction, but which it was necessary 
to display in the stone work, in order that it 
might express clearly the form of the wooden 
originals from which it was derived. There is 
no instance, so far as is at present known, of 
their copying in stone rade natural forms, which 
may have been employed before the use of 
wooden architecture properly so called. 

In order to understand what follows, there is 
one other remark I would like to make. What- 
ever waa the religion of the early inhabitants of 
Greece,—I have been in the habit of calling 
them Pelasgi,—it certainly was not idolatry. 
They have left no trace of images, or of temples 
adapted for their reception. It was apparently 
an ancestral form of worship, for which the so- 
called treasuries or underground chambers were 
perfectly suitable. But, on the other hand, the 
Dorians or Hellens were essentially image wor- 
shippers, and it was of primary necessity with 
them that they should be provided with spacious 
and well-lighted chambers, protected from the 
weather, in which they could place toeir ima es, 
aod render them the homage which was the 
principal featare of their religious observances. 

If these prelimioaries are granted, even to & 
modified extent, we are enabled to approach 
with confidence the mode in which the Hellenic 
Greeks set about providing the temples they 
required for their worship. In @ country 
possessing such experienced masons a8 we 
know existed in Greece in those early days, 
there could have been no difficalty about the 
walls of their cellas, and with regard to the 
roofs, all we are required to assume is that the 
Greeks were then able to fashion timber into 
planks, 1 io. or 3 in. in thickness, and from 10 ft. 
to 20 ft. in length. Thies does not seem an 
excessive demand on the ingenuity of people 
having reached such a state of civiligation, and 
possessing pine and oak forests to an unlimited 
extent, and who certainly built ships, and worked 
in wood in various other directions. Bat, with- 
out going into this question, it is sufficient for 
our present purpose to point out that in the 
earliest stone structures of which we have 
cognisance, the decoration every where simulates 
planks of varying thickness, and what we have 
now to explain is the mode in which these 
planks were disposed to form the roof of the 
early temples of the Greeke. 

In the annexed woodcut I have endeavoured 
to represent the mode in which the early Greeks 
formed the trusses of their roofs, in sofar as we 
can understand it, from subsequent examples in 
stone. In this instarce, I bave assumed the 
diagram to represent the trass that would be 
used to roof a cella somewhat less than 20 ft. 
in width, For this purpose they would use 
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& tie-beam, say 20 ft. in length by 1 ft. ia 
width, and say 3 in. thick. On each side 
of this were placed two similar planks, about 
half ita length, but without any mortises or car- 
p2utry fitting beyond being cut to the requisite 
length. These were held firmly io their places, 
and combined by a king-post and two strate, as 
shownina the disgram. Tnetie-beam wasconnected 
with the king-post by two fashion pieces,—at D, 
—which supported the tie-beam in the centre. 
The whole of this system was connected together 
by trenails, which, with so simple a system of 
carpentry, was a better and stronger mode of 
fastening than could be effected by any amount 
of mortising and nailing. In fact, I have no 
hesitation in asserting that this truss presents a 
stronger and more scientific combination than 
any that has been suggested or used in modern 
times. Considering that the early Greeks, 
though rich in gold and bronze, were poor in 
iron, it is evidence of their wonderfal clever- 
ness in design, that they should be able to pro- 
dace such @ roof.truss with such simple means. 
For our present purpose its walue is that it 
naturally and inevitably prodaced the triglyph. 
It only requires that the edges of the three 
planks formiog the truss should be bevelled, and 
the triglyph is formed in all its details. Its 
width, according to the diagram, was 9 in., its 
height ratber more than 12 in., which is very 
nearly the proportion the triglypb always after- 
wards retained when repeated in stone. That 
it was by trenaile that these planks were held 
together ia rendered probable, not only by the 
experience of our modern wooden shipbuilders 
proving the superiority of them for such a pur- 
pose, bu because nine-tenths of the system 
of Doric decoration consists of trenail-heads 
repeated in stone. 

In the woodcat I have placed these trusses 
3 ft. apart, though only because the construction 
seemed to demand it, and that this distance 
allowed of the introduction of a metope snffi- 
cient to light the interior. Above the trusses, the 
roof, | fancy, was formed first by 1-in. planks, 
placed longitudinally, so as to keep the frames in 
their places, and crossed by other similar planks 
at right angles, on which the tiles rested. The 
tiles in all Greek examples, in all ages, were 
supported in front on the tile immediately before 
them (as shown in the diagram), bat the last 


fashion-piece was in consequence inserted to keep 
it at the same angle, and that was held in ite 
place by atrenail or mutule. The whole system 


rested on atenia or wall-plate, which was held. 


in its position by pins driven into holes cut into 
the stonework of the walle. 2 


The diagram is perhaps sufficient without 


bes ‘eed : ar iatel be left of the 
tile ia front could have no such support, and a aad hae bees Galkden so ane ioe oe y elaed i 


description to explain many other pointe, but ETCHINGS OF KENSINGTON GARDENS 
the proof of its correctness will be found if any AND HYDE PARK 
one will take a drawing of the Parthenon or any : ‘8 F 
other finished Greek temple. He will fiod al! Turse are six etchings from various points of 
the parts of it repeated in stone, with thie view ia Kensington-gardens and Hyde-park, 
only alteration, that ia stone they multiplied, executed by Mr. Tristram J. Ellis (whose water- 
asa decoration, those parte which were used, coloar views of scenes in the Holy Land we bad 
but hidden in the woodwork. Thus in the occasion to notice some time since), and published 
matales of the Parthenon they introduced by Messrs. Field & Tuer. They are accompanied 
eighteen trenail-heade, when one, or at the by a sheet of six parallel colamas of text, giviog 
atmost three, would have sufficed, and under some of the historical particulars in connexion 
the triglyphs six guttm, when, in reality, one with each scene. F 
would have been safficient in that length;) Mr. Eilie’s etchings are in the true style of 
bat otherwiee, every other form is copied with free etching, making no attempt to imitate the 
singular fidelity. effects of engraving, bat showing the etched line 
The proof that these early temples of the frankly. They are topographically very accurate, 
Greeks were lighted by external metopes is aud perhaps even err on the side of being 
more complicated, though not the less certain, too indifferent to effect; they are views rather 
but such as cannot be entered upon at the fag. than pictares. This remark hardly applies, 
end of a letter. When the proper time comes I however, to the firet one, which represents 
hope to be able to show that when, in a subse- Kensington Palace; here the old building api! 
quent age, the peristyle arrangement was in- the lawn are very well framed in by the trees 
trodaced and adopted in nearly all Greek and the bank of the lower part of the brosd 
temples, it caused a revolation which changed walk, which afford a powerfal foreground, 
nearly all its features of temple architecture. throwing back the building and the lawn 1 
The architrave, the triglypb, and the metope front of it. The foliage and trunks of the fore- 
were transferred from the top of a wall (for ground trees are among the best bits of —_—* 
which they were first invented, and where they the set of etchings, free and effective 10 os 
had a distinct purpose and meaning) to the treatment of the leafege, and accurately atud 
summit of a range of columns, wherethey had no in the drawing of the branches. The distao 
constructive significance, and became mere orna- trees around the palace are a little careless jr 
mental features, barely recalling their past ases. form and scrateby ia style, a remark which * 
As the introduction of this coloonade rendered apply also to some others of the eres PT 
the external metope no longer available for seems to be tacitly assumed that this ee 
lighting, it was traueferred to the interior; and rough and scratchy drawing of distance a 
I believe I can prove that al! Greek peristylar | middle distance is proper to an etching singe 
Doric temples, from the small cella of the Temple is at least to ve coudoned. We like to see © . 
of Agina to the glorious clearstory of the Par- have all» meaning, whether ia etohing or #7 
thenon, were lighted by internal metopes or other mediam of drawing. In this respec - 
their derivatives. By this means I hope to lines of the buildiog would have been nose a 
solve one of the few remaining problems that worse for a little more care, and we can wo 
remain unsettled in the history of Greek archi. reason why an etcher, in drawing buildings, @ oe 
tectaral art. jas. Feravsson. comparatively distant ones, should ed 
right to indulge in a looseness of —. 
‘raggedness of line which, in the case : ay 
: og art gy pecan of a new drawing, — be Here Lee “once 
aptist rafton-square, Clapham, uavatead or an ptiv ; 
were laid on the 4th inst. The maalry mej The second of the series shows a view looking 
on Clapbam-common having become too small down the Serpentine from the =n? he 


for the increasing congregation, a eum was terrace avd fountains being Pte spectator 5 


square, and it has been decided to build a the view ie closed in by the bridge ard os 
chapel capable of seating about 1,000 persone, Hyde Park trees beyond it. Tbe aut ‘ng this 
with school-rooma, lecture and class rooms, and some remarks in the text ecsompeny’ pon = 
other requirements. The architect is Mr. W. print, in regard to the balustrade « the view, 
Niven, and the builder, Mr. ¥. Higgs. The which, as observed, are not shown 10 hut 
eum of 1,0751. was paid for the teeth and the his criticiem ly amounting brick, 








| pits 
amount of the contract for building the chapel |plaint that the work is in stone and net 


is 5,5721, a oritioiem (if such it is to be called 
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also applied to Rennie’s bridge. The meaning 
of this is, of course, that they are not in the 
presect fashion, and that when they were made 
stone was considered (and rightly) to be a finer 
and more noble material than brick. This 
etobing is more remarkable for topographical 
correctness than for effect. 

No. 3, “Tne Broad Walk,” is a very 
representation of the effect of chequered light 
and shadow under the trees which over- 
hang the grassed alleys on either side of the 
broad walk. The walk iteelf is in the white 
glare of sunshine, a stripe of light running 
through the picture; the n -maids and 
perambalators who especially haunt this corner 
of the gardens are not forgotten. No. 4 intro- 
duces the Albert Memorial, seen from the Park 
eastward of it, relieved against a western sky. 
This is described as a “twilight” view ; there 
is a little too mach light for twilight, properly 
so called, bat the effect of a subdaed light 
is indicated by the manner in which the 
details both of the memorial and of the tree 
in the foreground are lost, and both are 
seen as dark silhouettes against the sky; the 
character of the long level stripes of cloud is 
that of evening also. The suthor was right in 
choosing this light by which to show the Albert 
Memorial in an etching; it might be possible 
for an etcher to make a brilliant stady of the 
Memorial in fall light, asa foregroand object, 
no doubt; but asa middle-distance object nothing 
could be made of it except in the manner 
which Mr. Hilis has adopted. 

No. 5, “‘ Rotten Row, Midday,” is the only one 
in which figures are largely introdaced. The 
forte of etching does not lie in figures, except 
in larger-sized carefu'ly-manipulated heads or 
figures on a larger scale than these; the artiet 
has been fairly successfal in giving the character 
of the groups which cluster about at the time of 
morning riding, bat the charmingly-sketched 
foliage ander which they are grouped is the best 
part of the work. No. 6, “The Serpentine,” 
seen from the walk on the southera bank just 
eastward of the roadway which divides Hyde 
Park from Kensiogton Gardens, is the best of 
the set, becanse it shows most of the pecaliarly 
characteristic quality of etching, which repre- 
sents the opposition of light and dark, and is 
more effective the broader and more brilliant are 
the lights. In this instance, the broad walk 
which leads up to the foreground is an almost 
untouched mass of light, crossed by the thin 
dark bars of the long shadows from the trees; 
the Serpentine beyond is also nearly untouched, 
and it would have been more effective still if the 
artist had let the water alone altogether save in 
giving the darker effect of the reflections near 
the bank. Bat as it is, it is an admirable 
etching; the forms of the distant trees are 
better made ont than ia some of the others ; the 
foreground trees are touched with spirit and 
trathfalness; the figures are effectively intro- 
daced, and the whole is fall of light, that great 
desideratum in an etching. We are grateful to 
Mr. Ellie for the set, which, as @ whole, forms a 
very agreeable and artistic record of a part 
of the environs of London which is full of 
pictaresque pointe as well as of interestiog 
memories and associations. 





WATERLOO BRIDGE IN DANGER. 


Do our readers remember the indignation 
which was expressed when, eome years ago, we 
ventured to suggest that the effect of the great 
change made in the régime of the Thames by 
the removal of Old London Bridge, and by the 
general improvement in progress with regard to 
the channel of the river, demanded that great 
attention should be paid to the Waterloo Bridge ? 
We will not now recall what was then said as to 
our pessimistic views, although it is an amusing 
reminiscence that the writer of these lines, on 
asking an ancient servant of the Bridge Com- 
paoy whether certain indications of movement 
had been noticed, received the ourt reply, 
“Ob, that is only got up by one of them 
penny-a-line fellows, as knows nothing about 
bridges,” 

We uow see the statement in print that it has 
been known for some time that Waterloo Bridge 
was in almost a dangerous condition, and that 
‘there is reason to believe that @ worse element 
of danger than scour is at work, as there are 
some indications that the pier next but one to the 
southern end of the bridge is sinking bodily.” 
The writer goes on to say, “the foundations are 
carried on piles driven deep in the olsy, but 


London clay is well kaown to be « treacherous 
materis!, and the probability is that the failure 
of the bridge is due to this cause.” We should 
like to hear in what way a subsidence, not due to 
scour, but affecting foundations carried on piles 
driven deep in the clay, is supposed to have 
occurred. And also it world be isteresting to 


good | know on what authority this account of the 


foundations is given. For our own part, we 
make free to doubt the accuracy of the descrip. 
tion. Our authority for so doing is the un- 
impeachable one of Sir John Rennie, the 
engineer of the bridge. “The piers and abnt- 
ments,” says Sir Joba, in his Autobiography 
(page 33), “ were founded on the solid bed of the 
river, which is strong gravel. They rest upon a 
wooden platform, supported upon piles 12 in. in 
diameter, driven 20 ft. into the bed ef the river.” 
At London Bridge, where the piers were founded 
28 ft. below low water spring tides, we are under 
the impression that the piles are in clay, although 
the material, strangely enough, is not mentiuned 
in the work we have cited. Bat we find in 
another place the information that “ the shallow- 
eat piers of Chariog-cross and Cannon-street 
Bridges were sunk 25 ft. into the bed of the 
river, and for the most part the piles penetrated 
stiff London clay, with beds of septaria.” (Min. 
Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. 49, p. 129). “ With regard 
to Waterloo Bridge,” the same authority, Mr. 
Hayter, states in the place that we have quoted, 
“he believed that it was an artificial barrier. 
The piers were shallow, and in order to protect 
them,’’—that is in 1877, —“ it had been necessary 
to throw stones around them, which created a 
backing up of the water.” It is obvious that 
this mode of narrowing the waterway tends 
to scour out a deeper channel ander each 
arch. 

In the course of the same discussion (on the 
subject of the River Thames), Mr. Kedman 
stated that the blae clay at London Bridge was 
20 ft. or 30 ft. below the base of the piers. It 
is thus rather to the removal of gragel by scour 
than to any peculiarity of the London olay, that 
we expect that any subsidence will prove to be 
dae. The steady increase of the tidal range of 
the Thames, although a feature which the con- 
servators of the navigation regard with satis- 
faction, is thus not without ite drawbacks. In 
1879 Me. Redman reported that “the mean low- 
water of the entire year was 1 in. lower than 
any analysis showed for forty-five years, and 
that the high water of the entire year is now 
nearly 3 in. higher than any year prior to 
1875.” Deeply as the removal of such a 
beantifal structure as Waterloo Bridge wonld 
be lamented, we are disposed to think that the 
safest and ultimately cheapest course would be 
to undertake an immediate rectification of the 
sinkiog pier,—if sinking it be,—a task not 
beyond the capabilities of the structural ecience 
of the day, although involving the temporary 
stoppage of the traffic. But if the amount of 
tectonic skill that is brought to bear on this 
grave architectural question be such as would 
be contented with the expedient of throwing 
stones into the river to protect, the piers, we 
shall soon have to say, Pons fuit. 








DINNER OF THE INSTITOTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


Tae anoual dioner of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, which took place at Willis’s Rooms 
on the lst of April, was more conspicuous for 
the display of emicent and illustrious guests 
than for any such auticipations of the wonderful 
revolution to be wrought by the labours of the 
profession as we have had to notice on some 
former occasions. 

His Royal Highness the Dake of Edinburgh, 
fresh from a lengthened cruise, spoke of his 
experience as to the works of the English engi- 
neers in every qaarter of the world. “No 
Society so important, I believe,” said his Royal 
Highness, “as the one which is assembled here 


to-night,—the Institation of Civil Eogineers,— | p 


exists anywhere throughout the world.” It may 
be remarked that it would be difficult to point 
anywhere to « more characteristically Eoglish 
institution. In this English character consists 
both the strength and the weakness of the 
association. With a more complete organisa- 
tion, and with the introduction of the habit of 
voting on the debates, the power of the Insti- 
tation would become very great, and the service 
which it would enable ite members to render to 
the country would be enormously increased. On 





humble origin under the auspices of our great 
self.tanght engineers, the Society has always 
on the very title-page of ita proceedings, die- 
olaimed the utterance of any corporate voice. 
The rale has been in accordance with the etardy 
independence of the English character. 16 
results that in the Minutes of the Proceedings, 
while we have an invaluable store-house of facts, 
and often a lacid commentary from the uncon- 
trolled freedom of debate, we have no outcome, 
—no précis,—no definition of those principles 
which, on the assent of the corpus of the pro- 
fession, are to be laid down as the skeleton of 
all fatare practical improveinents in industrial 
scieuce. This, we think, is a loss to the world; 
bat so it is; and we must be thankfal for what 
the Institution has actually done for us; especially 
in the creation of so admirable a professional 
library as is composed of the sixty-six volumes 
of the Minutes of Proceedings. As to the value 
of thie work, perhaps no one is so competent to 
speak as the professional writer, who finds, in 
the daily rise of new mechanical questions, 
almost always some light to be derived from 
consultation of Mr. Forrest's excellent index to 
the Minates of Proceedings. 

The Duke of Edinburgh delivered a most 
happy tu quoque in his reference to the ventila- 
tion of Willis’s Rooms. Those who are familiar 
with the condition, not so very long ago, of the 
very home of the Institution itself (now happily 
cet right) will smile at the aptness of the proverb 
as to the wife of the shoemaker and the mare 
of the blacksmith being the worst shod. 

His Royal Highness the Commander-in-chicf 
made some very apt remarks, which ought to be 
widely read. The mode in which the progress 
of invention, in artillery as well as in engineer- 
ing, is constantly oversetting all official calcu- 
lation; and how the public will om one side raise 
the cry “profligate extravagance,” and on the 
other side “treacherous negligence,” was very 
forc:bly hinted at by the Royal and gallant Dake. 
Lord Northbrook could not avoid the expression of 
the hope that the moral sopport of ali English- 
men, in every assembly, would be given to the 
Government in the difficalt task which they had 
rendered it necessary for themselves to die- 
charge, in the protection of life and property in 
Ireland. But he did not connect the tack in any 
way with his hoste. The Duke of Backingham, 
speaking as a landowner, said, “I can myself 
testify what we owe them (the engineers) for the 
facilities they have given us for developing the 
prodaceof our land’’; thus referring toa branch of 
professional science which, if we look back to the 
infancy of the Institution, we may call entirely 
new. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke of the 
engineer as a witness before Parliamentary 
committees, in terms which recal the m~mories 
of Stephenson, Branel, and Rendal. “ There is 
no profession,” he said, “ more brilliant in con- 
ception, more fertile in resource, more excellent 
in administration, than that of the Civil 
Engineer. Members of Parliament who have 
heard them before committees can testify that 
there are none whose intellect is keener and 
more lucid, or whoee judgment and argument 
are more true and logical. They are especially 
men not of words, but of deeds, and | cannot 
help hoping that some day or other the country 
may draw a moral from the success of the pro- 
fession of civil engineers, and look rather to 
deeds than words in the choice of its adminis- 
trators.” 

Mr. C. H. Gregory recalled the fact that ont 
of the 4,000 members of all classes of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers there are aboat 800— 
one-fifth of the total namber—actually em- 
ployed on public works in India and the colonies. 
Sir H. Parkes referred to the harbours that have 
to be sheltered, the rivers that bave to be 
bridged, the coasts that have to be lighted, the 
railways that have to be made, and the whole 
vast field which is crying out for the aid of the 
engineer ie Australia. The Earl of Ravens- 
worth spoke of the engineers of England (ia 
terms which would have been at least as appro- 
riate if applied to the Royal Institate of 
British Architects) as the greatest “ benefactors 
of the country by utilising and applying to the 
public well-being the three precious gifts of the 
Creator,—light, water, and air.” 








A Brass Eagle Lectern has jast been pre- 
sented to St. Poilip’s Church, Leckhampiwn, 
Cheltenham. The lectern, which is rithiy 
engraved and jewelled, is supported by four 
massive lions at the base. The work is by 
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MR. POYNTER ON DECORATIVE ART. 


Tre last of the series of lectures given in 
support of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, was delivered on the 5th inst., 
in the Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum, by Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., who took 
for his subject “ Decorative Art.” 

Mr. Poynter said that he hoped those present 
would not expect from him a lecture bearing 
directly upon their houses or public buildings. 
It was difficult to say anything new on the sub- 
ject that would go farther than general criticisms 
founded upon broad principles, for details re- 

uired a considerable amount of reading, more 
than he had time to give, in respect to the 
history of art; it also required special study 
and the knowledge of specialists, who had time 
to exhaust the subject. At the Social Science 
Congress, at Liverpool, in 1876, he bad the 
honour of being President of the Art Section, 
and he then with much laboar prepared a paper 
in which he laid down rules as to what was right 
and wrong in practicalart. By an arrangement, 
which could not be avoided, it was not read till 
the end of the day’s proceedings, and to his 
horror there was, ia fact, no discussion among 
practical men, as every one was agreed in respect 
to general principles. He was led to the ocon- 
clusion that to propound general principles was 
not of much use. There was nosubject in which 
so mach law was laid down as art, especially 
decorative art. Infallible nostrums were offered 
on all sides as to the adornment of their houses, 
while rules were even given as to the artistic 
treatment of ladies’ dress. The requisites for 
decoration were, good taste and good execution, 
or rather workmanship. For good taste there 
were no rules. Training and example, not argu- 
ment, were the only means by which a right 
jadgment could be formed. 

His attention to the subject of decorative art 
bad been drawn by a visit to Rome and Naples 
which he made last autamn, especially by the 
paintings he saw at Naples. aod still more ata 
house lately discovered in Rome, at Livia in the 
Palatine, and that still more beautiful house 
discovered in the excavations in the gardens of 
the Farnesian Palace. The original paintings 
had suffered very much since the house was 
uncovered, bat the copies were aduiirable. As 
regarded the historical side of the subject, the 
writings of the ancient authors had been ran- 
sacked, and everything to be learned from them 
had been made public, so that no farther infor- 
mation could be given, even if he were thoroughly 
familiar with them. It was quite hopeless to 
imagine that they would ever fiod any traces of 
the works of the great painters of antiquity 
referred toin Pliny and Pausanias. People had 
questioned whether they were deserving of the 
immense reputation they enjoyed ; but, putting 
aside that, it was doubtful whether the remains 
of antique painting which existed had ever 
acquired in any work so high and traditional a 
reputation without deserving it. None of these 
great works existed to speak for themselves that 
he knew of. There was no instance of an 
antique painting signed by the name of a known 
artist, but upon vases the names of the artiste 
who painted them were not uncommon. They 
sll knew the style of the design painted upon 
the vases by taking at random a single figure. 
Some of these vases might present to them the 
treatment of celebrated painters, and some of 
them traditional eubjecte. Safficiently emanci- 
pated from the earli-r styles, their art, however, 
was incapable of representing the full force of 
bature in all its aspects; bat the art of Poly- 
gnotus far excelled that of the paicters of the 
earlier period of Italian art till it attained it» 
high styles in Michelangelo and Raffaselle. 
Polygnotus showed them eplendoar of composi. 
tion and exquisi‘e perception of form. Que of 
the most remarkable things in Greek art was the 
perfect steadiness with which the Greeks drow 
the most exquisite lines on a rounded surface. 
It seemed almost incredible. They must have 
drawn the figores without taking their hand off 
the object, This was a perfection of execution 
which which was utterly unknown at the present 
day. Inthe scalptures in the pediment of the 
Temp'e of Aizina, the figures, which were per. 
fectly archaic in the treatment of the heads, 
were not so in the treatment of the limbs. The 
paintings found about fifteem years ago in 
Etroria were all older than the time of Poly- 
gnotus, and they might be some guide to his 
style. They were arranged in a bas-relief form, 
with which they were familiar. When in Rome 


he saw these paintings, but being very unwell 


at the time he could not remember distinctly 
the style of colouring. His impression, hew- 
ever, was that they were painted on white 
groand. It was not easy to guess Polygnotus’s 
style of colouring. Pliny believed that the 
artist was very limited in the colours he 
used. They knew that blue certainly was 
used in the adornment of the temples long 
before the time of Apelles or Polygnotas. It 
was hardly necessary to mention that the 
Egyptians had ased » variety of colours a great 
many years before Greek art began. Was it 
possible that Pliny made a mistake in referring 
to only four colours which Polygaotas used ? 
He flonrished about 420 B.C.,and he was not 
incladed by the e in vs sty gory of their 
great painters. » no don upon 
him Bag os critics of the last centary looked 
upon the painters previously to Raffaelle, not 
acknowledging their existence. Sach was the 
view the Greek writers took apparently of the 


founders of their school; but Pliny was more |e 


enlightened, and he went farther back even 
than Polygnotus. Imperfect as the works of 
these antique painters were, there must have 
been a special beauty about them. The 
absence of chiaroscaro and background must 
have brought into relief the simple colouring. 
So far as the art wes then developed, the 
paintings of Polygnotas were pa per- 
fectly limited in colouring; the modelling 
was of the simplest kind, but not highly 
idealised, though extremely subtle in form, 
while the composition must have been splendid. 
The school of painting soon developed those 
qualities which were to make it more complete 
and accessible. Henceforward they met in 
Pliny with numerous anecdotes of the perfect- 
ing of the imitative power, some of which were 
childish, and were founded on the works of 
Zeuxis, for instance, the story of the ignorant 
birds which pecked at his painting of some 
grapes. Besides that and similar foolish stories, 
Pliny constant!y dwelt upon the increasing per- 
fection of form, and referred to Apelles’s cele- 
brated painting of the Anadyomene. With the 
aid of the Greek vases and the Etruscan wall- 
paintings, they could form a fair idea of the 
works of Polygnotus; but there was this great 
difference, that between these and the paintings 
of later artists the style of Polygnotas was 
distinctly decorative and monumental, although 
asserting its claim on ite own account. The 
works of Apelles and Pistogamus formed no 
part of distinctive design; they were movable, 
for many of them were transferred to Rome, 
and were bought and sold at public auctions. 
All the paintings of a later date which had been 
preserved were wall-psiotings, and were exe- 
cuted by different methods. Those executed on 
panels could hardly help them towards forming 
an opinion. He (Mr. Poynter) thought that, as 
they found on the vases representations of the 
early paintings of the Greek school, in the 
panels which occurred in all the decorations in 
Pompeii and elsewhere they would find copies of 
great works if they only knew them, but un- 
fortanately they had no means of jadging which 
they were. 





that book at the bottom of the ses. The trea: 


the paintings at Pompeii remark: 
characteriatic of all the decorative paint 
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w had come down to us; it was ex. 
in simplicity and perfect in precision 
everything at once with- 
slightest effort. The certainty of hand 
execative akill held as high 
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The only parallel he could think of in the per- 
fect sponteneous art was in the vivacity io 
which Leeoh ted the humour of Eng. 
lish life, If they wished to know anything 
farther of this freedom he would refer them to 
some stuccoes in the museum, which had been 
taken from a Greek tomb, they being executed 
without the slightest effort with the finger and 
thamb, and were models of grace in the for- 
mation of the limbs; they were the most mar. 
vellous exhibition of the highest beauty, being 
done, apparently, with the utmost ease. The 
arrangement of the panelling was most beaatiful, 
and the mere execation was the finest thing 
possible to imagine. The birds were perfection 
iteelf, for wherever the Greeks introduced wings 
they appeared to grow natarally, nothing being 
forced or unnatural. The G ’ instinct of 
beauty was expressed just as spontaneously as 
the works of Leech, which were the most 
natural production of modern art they had; his 
works were admirably drawn, and were wonder- 
fally true to netare, being as vivacious in ere- 
cation as possible. In the laborious works of 
the present day this state of things did not 
seem to be approached, The only art similar in 
this respect wes that of the Japanese, who took 
a pleasure in their work, and there was no cou- 
scious effort in their productions but the expres- 
sion of beauty. In the representation of birds 
and flowers they were unrivalled. While, how- 
ever, they found the highest perfection and 
com in their works, they did not like 
laborious finish. The Greeks had a want of 
knowledge of perspective ; they, in fact, never 
perspective, and the great 


for it could not olevege be ~ 
from experience 

Paul’s. Landscape was 9 matter the Greeks 
of that day never turned their attention 1, 
everything being concentrated on the beauty of 


In the house to which he had referred at | the bh 


Livia they had the finest specimens of antique 
decorations, it being evident that the best 
artists of the time had been employed to fill in 
the panels. There were no paintings of that 
description so good as were to be found at 
Pompeii. The paintings of this house remained 
only unfortunately in very small fragments, 
which displayed an art of design and skill of 
execution which justify any extravagant esti- 
mate which could be recorded. The skill of 
the painters and the certainty of their hand were 
almost beyond anything one could imagine to be 
executed, the figures being of the most finished 
description. They were perfect marvels of 
execation, and from them he had gained more 
belief in the surpassing examples of Greek 
painting than avything he had ever observed. 
As to the Farnesian Palace, the paintings there 
were executed, it was supposed, about the 
Repnblican period, the house being of the time 
of Tiberiae. ‘The architectural srrangemente 
had none of the extravagance of the Pompeian 
style, Vitravius would have objected to the 
supports of the figures, they not being logically 
consistent, bat yet some of the most beautiful 
decorations were illogical in style. Throughout 
the pictures were painted in a very remarkable 


manner, being beaotifal in design and finieh. | ration 


Chose who had not seen Pompeian paintings 
had probably conceived » false idea of their 





besnty. ‘The only guide was that detestable 


umao 
In conclusion, Mr. Poynter said that he «F 
laid down no rales in decoration, but he woul 
be glad if his remarks revived an interest 0 
antique art in which some years ago maty 
cultivated Englishmen took the lead. The very 
simplicity of Greek art was so misleading thst 
there was a danger lest ite infinite hip ig 
to every other art should be lost sight of, for 
they knew that Greek soulptare far e a 
anything that could be done, and, in = 
respects, the best Italian paivters were chil’re® 
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ing for them, because they had to deal with a 
state of things which had entirely passed away. 
Nobody seemed to have had the sense to apply 
it to the phase of life in which they lived at 
present, but he saw no reason why it should 
not be done. In any case, an attempt in this 
way bts Be “adued an a “dados and 
dia ow a @ necessity in 
pane decoration in a house. . 





ART FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Tus best picture exhibition open in London 
during the last fortnight has been ia the school- 
rooms connected with an East-end church,— 
St. Jude’s, Commercial-street, Whitechapel. An 
experiment in this way wae made last year by 
the vicar, the Rev. 8S. A. Barnett, and Mrs. 
Barnett, when @ considerable number of paint- 
ings and other objects of artistic interest were 
collected, and opened to the people of the neigh- 
bourhood at a very small charge, and on one or 
two days free. This year it was determined to 
repeat the attempt without making any charge 
for admission, trusting to the help of those who 
might be sufficiently interested in such a work 
to assist in defraying the expenses. The exhi- 
bition this year has been confined to pictures, 
which have been lent by various owners and 
artists, and the style of the collection is more 
calculated to come home to the sympathies of 
the people than that last year, which contained 
a good deal too much of the “intense” school 
of painting,—not, certainly, the style of art 
adapted to appeal to the sympathies of hard. 
worked and little-educated people. The present 
collection contains the finest picture that Israels 
ever painted, besides several of his lesser but 
always interesting and pathetic works; and a 
considerable number of Mr. Brett’s small oil- 
studies for his larger paintings, lent by their 
owner, Mr. T. L. Devitt; which have not, as 
far a8 we remember, been ever exhibited publicly 


before, and are alone worth a visit. Among | °F less bound within dull and mechanical routine. 


other things the collection includes also 
Munkacsy’s fine work, “The Lint Pickers”; 
Mr. Britton Riviere’s “ Roman Holiday,” which 
was in Jast year’s Academy; a splendid speci. 
men of Clay’s work, “ Outward Bound”; several 


good pictures by Mesers. Long, Collier, Burgess, | “cut work,” and under it classes work which 
&c.; @ fine portrait by Sir Frederick Leighton ;| we now know as “ appliqué” work. Here, 
paintings of peasant life by Jules Breton, Billet, | again, we have a distinct method of using mate- 
rials for embroidery purposes. Bunt this “out 

The exhibition seems to have answered its} work” is not always “appliqué” work. A 
end completely so far as arousing the interest | fashion obtained, and may still have some 
of the neighbourhood, the attendances from the | followers, of taking two pieces of material, and 
first having averaged two thousand or so daily. | 4t one and the same time cutting out from them 
The committee got up a catalogue, sold at the|the same pattern. Thus, after the manner of a 
price of @ penny, in which the principal pictures | P¥2zle or a mosaic work, the portion which might 
be cat out of one piece could be fitted into the 


calculated to direct attention to the main point | opeuing which would correspond with it in the 


aud others. 


received some brief explanation or comment 


in the picture, or to suggest a moral to be |< 


derived from it. Some of the quotations ap-| 80d with comparative facility in this way. 


pended seemed a little above the heads of the 


intended readers, and it certainly struck us| cipal classes of stitches. Many embroideresses, 
that the moral element of art was alittle more|! know, hold that there are as many stitches 
emphasised than is consistent with what, after | 94 there are stars in the heavens; but the more 
all, is the real object of art, intellectual enjoy-| frequently I examixe needlework, the more 
ment. But it must be admitted that the intel-| forcibly does the conviction possess me that 
lectual enjoyment of pictures, the grasp of all | acquaintanceship with the art may be improved 
that painting has to say to the mind, is not | by grouping like stitches with like, and bundling 

¢ by long training and the habit of | them together under common sectional names, 
seeing and thinking of pictures; and that in|To this end, whatever defects and flaws we 
detect in Dr. Rock’s titles of stitches, we 


cated public the best chance of arousing in-| may, I think, welcome his attempt to give us, at 


attained ba 
presenting paintings to @ comparatively anedu- 


terest in them may be to dwell first on|! 
what the painting actually tells, leaving on 


one side for the time, what to the artist is|for art needlework appears to have remained 
nevertheless the ultimate consideration, how it| much as it was in the previous century. The 
tells its story. Certainly, from the observations | stitches used were geverally the same. If there 
is a particular feature in design for decorative 
said that there seemed to be no want of serious | needlework of this period, it is perbaps the use 
interest on the part of the visitors: people who| of separate details like four - winged cherubim 
had hardly seen high-class pictares before went | standing on & wheel, carious floral and leat 
devices, which appear to have been wo: ked 
and any better-informed visitor who had a few | separately, and then stitched upon velvet 


words to say about the paintings was sure to} cloths, 4. 
2 rp i lent by Mrs. Bayman, who dates it as early 


fifteenth rather than fourteenth century. In 


It is probably @ good deal due to this per-| this, again, we have the double-headed eagl-, 
fonal tolisense thes there seemed to us tt be which we have noted in the chasnble of 
& much more lively interest aroused by this | Boniface VIIL., and we have also the flears-de- 
comparatively emall, though ve , Collec. | lys arp P 
tion of pictures, than we en A a regard pasted of ornament. It is interesting to note, 
to the much larger collection of Sir Richard | too, that last year, at the Kensington Museom, 


Wallace’s pictures which were for some time at|a French owner contributed a cope very similar 
in design and work to Mre. Bayman’s, and I 


think he called his Spanish,—a flight of imagi- 


gathered daring one or two visits, we should have 


about with their catalogues in earnest study, 


be surrounded at once by an eager “tail” of 
listeners. 


Bethnal-green Museum. The people went to 
those, but not with much eagerness or enthu- 


siasm, and, as far as we remember to have ob- | nation which is rather apt to mislead than other- 


and as if rather puzzled than pleased. Any 
class of people, ia fact, who have not been in 
the habit of giving their minds to artistic work, 
need to be, in the firet instance, taken by 
the hand and helped on their way into 
the Temple of Art. This is what Mr. and Mrs. 


wise. The nationalising of works of art is rather 
special work. So long as your work may be 
authenticated as coming from the studio or 
workshop of a certain artist, then you have safe 
groands for giving it a nationality ; but without 
this, nationality is almost impossible. How, for 


Barnett, and the friends who have worked with | instance, would you deal with the cope above 


them, seem to have been aiming at, and certainly 


mentioned, which, if Mrs. Bayman’s altar-frontal 


with great appearance of success; and though | is English, must also have been English ? Again, 


catalogue or heard made in the room, we should 


we should not endorse (from the point of view|how are you going to identify as Spavish, 
of art-criticism) every remark we read in the | embroideries which the excellent authority on 


“ History of Art in Spain,” Sefior Riafio, says are 


hope that the effort thus made to bring many | precisely similar to certain important specimens 


people within reach of a new and higher form 
of enjoyment than they have generally had 


presented by the German Emperor Frederic in 
1489 to Cardinal Mendoza at Toledo? These are 


access to cannot be without its permanent | by-considerations which require much time to 


results for good, and that even in regard to the 
moral teaching to be derived from pictares, 
though that is not the first or direct object of 
painting, ideas may have been sown in many 
minds which will bring forth fruit bereafter, 
and lessons impressed all the more vividly 
because accompanied by the pictorial represen- 
tation which fixes itself on a memory from 
which mere words. might slip away. Odor 
only regret is that such an _ exhibition 
could not be kept open, under such circum- 
stances, for a longer period. It has been neces- 
sarily limited, however, to the time when the 
schools were not in use during the Easter vaca- 
tion, and closes on Sunday evening next. It is 
worth observation that it was kept open during 
the greater part of Sunday, and filled by a most 
quiet and orderly crowd; an additional instance 
of the value of providing such means of interest- 
ing people on Sundays, and of the degree in 
which they are appreciated. Those who have 
provided such an exhibition have been doing a 
very good work, and one which we hope may 
now be a continuous and annually increasing 
success, and do much to widen the sympathies 
and interests of a portion of the community 
whose ordinary couree of life is necessarily more 





“ ART NEEDLEWORK.”* 
5. Opus Consutum, Dr. Rock translates as 


»ther piece. Much effective work can be done, 


I have now touched upon a few of the prin- 


east, a simple classification. : 
In the fourteenth century the style of design 


Of such work a fine example ie 


which in this form date from the heraldic 


properly discuss. 

Returning to sections of ornamental needle- 
work, we may refer to the use of gold thread in 
the heraldic and ecclesiastical embroideries of 
the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. As a 
rale, the working of such gold thread em- 
broidery is very similar to Indian and Persian 
methods of embroidering scroll forms in gold 
thread. The thickness of golden cords or 
threads is greater than that of silks and wools, 
and the gold threads are naturally more 
stiff. Asa rule, those threads are held to the 
surface of a stuff by small stitches made with 
fine silks, and instead of being inwoven and 
actually incorporated with their grounds, they 
lie in relief upon their surface. This idea of 
relief embroidery, of which I do not think we 
can find traces in embroidery avierior, say, to 
the ninth century, had an attraction for Me- 
diwval embroiderers in Europe, and no doubt, 
too, amongst the earlier Oriental and Byzantine 
embroiderers. Out of it grew the practice of 
varying the lay of the gold threads so as to 
obtain a basket-work effect, a diapering effect, 
and so forth. With improvement in the art of 
depicting and drawing form, which rapidly 
developed in the fifteenth century, the figuring 
of saints under rich architectural canopies, 
done in relief of golden threads, was adopted, 
and many extraordinarily rich specimens of 
this gold thread-work of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries are extant, chiefly in the 
form of sumptuous bands or orphreys to 
chasubles. Dr. Rock quotes an interesting 
passage from Vasari, in which a lengthened 
description ia given of a series of splendid 
church vestmente, consisting of two dal- 
matics, a chasuble, and a cope, all of gold- 
wove velvet, designed by Antonio Pollaiuolo. 
He relates that ‘‘the bordering and ornaments 
were of stories from the life of St. John, em- 
broidered with the most subtle mastery of that 
art, by Paolo da Verona, a man most eminent of 
his calling, and of incomparable ingenuity. The 
figures are no less ably executed with the needle 
than they would have been if Antonio had 
painted them with the pencil.” I should much 
have liked to have had a good example of such 
embroidery to show you; but specimens are not 
easily procurable, and the best I have been able 
to do is to get a photograph of an example in 
the style of these Italian embroideries. This 
photograph is of part of a pall belonging to 
the Fishmongers’ Company. It is said to have 
been used at the funeral of Sir Richard Wal- 
worth in the time of Richard IL, that ie, 
A.D. 1381, but the character of design and work 
place it at Jeast 100 years later, and it is pos- 
sibly a work of the early sixteenth century. Of 
less pretentious character, and somewhat 
simpler workmanship, is this little panel of a 
saint, which at one time, no doubt, was part of 
a set of panels upon an orphrey. You will find 
here photographs of other gold thread works, 
and specimens of gold couchings in this Persian 
saddle-cloth, which may date from the sixteenth 
century, and in this German cap, which dates 
from the late seventeenth centary. 

As we progress towards later periods of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we find a 
profusion of works and stitches. Embroidery 
seems now to become more domestic; that 
is, it is applied to articles of use in houses 
and for ordinary costumes. And in regard 
to such embroideries I may refer to the 
publication of pattern-books for needleworkers. 
Yoa all are acquainted with Berlin woolwork, 
and have probably long since discovered how 
very unsuitable a style of work it is for the 
representation of patterns in which flowing 
lines, and subtle blendings of colours, shadows, 
and lights are to be characteristics. What, for 
instance, can be more unsuitable for reprodue- 
tions in this rectangular work than, say, Mr. 








served on different visits, they inspected the 





pictures in a languid and indifferent manner, 


* By Mr, Alan 8. Cole, See p. 413, anfe. 


Millais’s picture of the young lady tying a white 
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scarf on to the arm of her Haguenot lover. And, 
again, how tasteless is the reodering of a basket 
of flowers, or a spaniel upon a cushion in such 
embroidery. And in connexion with my re- 
marks, I may direct your attention to this 
very finely-worked panel of the intended sacri- 
fice of Isaac by Abraham as well as to the 
floral decorations of a set of pockets which our 
forefathers used to hang up by their bedsteads. 
I will not here raise the question whether under 
any circumstances designs such as these are 
ever suitable for the embroiderer’s art. That 
would open on to a large field of argument, 
and it would occar to you at once to remind me 
of the fine effects of pictorial and nataralistic 
treatments to be seen in either the golden 
orphreys of the fifteenth century, or in noble 
arras hangings, or French, Spanish, and Italian 
tapestries. Raffaelle himself considered that 
great compositions like his well-known car- 
toons were specially suitable for tapestry. The 
particular phase of art-needlework analogous 
to modern Berlin woolwork which I think is 
worth studying in its special relation to cross 
and tent stitch is that as we find it in Italy of the 
sixteenth century. Before canvas was gene- 
rally used as the ground for this cross and tent 
stitch-work embroiderera regulated their stitches 
by the woof and warp of a linen material. 
Sometimes they drew out threads of the woof 
and warp to make an open reticulated ground, 
aod this sort of work went under the name of 
Reticelia. Iu pattern-books of this period you 
will see many designs for squared work. Black 
and red silks were often used, and the designers, 
conscious of the restrictions which were imposed 
upon them in this style of work, had the happy 
knack of adapting to the particular require- 
ments of the materials to be used the orna- 
mentation which they considered might be 
successfully produced thereby. An important 
point to be noticed in regard to Italian croes and 
tent-stitch work is that most of it was done in 
two colours, that is, the ground might be white 
linen aud the embreidery would be done either 


in black silk or in red silk. From simplicity in | 


employment of colour followed simplicity and 


real richness of effect, a matter which, in em- | 
broidery, is important, if not above, very correct priately worked with a group of musicians, 
| whose faces and hands are of painted silk. 
How far all such work was either congruoas 
‘or charming I must leave to your opinion. 
|The curiously wrong-headedness of some, that 
-embroidery was to compete with painting, 


and careful draughtsmanship. Neither of these 
qualities does Berlin wool-work, in its ill. 
jadged attempts to attain to polychromutic 
pictorial effects, possess. The charm of 
modesty, as we might call it, in colour, 
has not taken sufficient hold on us in 
much of our so-called art-work. I am afraid, 
as a rule, we like something which we call bright 
or handsome. Brilliant green leaves, vivid red 
roses, sight-rending b)nes, and what not. On 
the other hand, we sometimes, I think, imagine 
that we are scrupulously seeking for pleasant 
harmonies in sallow or dirty tones of colour, and 
thus we become as sad in this direction as we 
may have been outrageously rollicking in the 
other. Please do not be alarmed if I venture 
to mention a via media. It is,as I know, an 
expression frequently associated with religious 
thought. The via media I offer for your con- 
sideration affecte the less important atmosphere 
of art- needlework; and one means towards 
reachiog it in respect, say, of cross-and-tent 
stitch embroidery is, I think, by studying 
examples of the sixteenth-century work done 
after the patterns published at that time, and 
by endeavouring to absorb the reason why these 
patterns are so suitable to embroidery of this 
class. Before quitting this section of work, I 
may remind you that cross-and-tent stitches 
were also used in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centaries. 

There was quite an outburst in England of 
embroidered linen works in the sixteenth centary, 
and in evidence of this we have here some 
charming specimens of simple and effective 
embroidery on lisen, lent by Lord Middleton. 
Less useful work in the trne Berlin wool-work 
style were produced by great personages, such 
as the famous “ Bess of Hardwicke,” Queen 
Elizabeth, and Mary Qaeen of Soots. The 
latter is said to have worked little satires in thia 
sort of stitch,—depicting Queen Elizabeth as a 
cat and herself as a mouse. Amy Robeart’s 
name is connected with crewel work in long 
and short stitch of this style, and this sort of 
embroidery is much practised nowadays, but 
usually lees extravagant and cumbersome. At 
the same time, such modern work as this speci- 
men of woolly irises upon a velvet ground 
however skilfully they are made, is not, I think 
of very commendable taste. 

The admirab‘e scale of colours obtainable in 


’ 





crewels is at present superior to that of our old 
friends, the Berlin wools, and it no doubt rather 
encourages us to portray with our needles many 
subjects we should, with better judgment, 
reserve for our paint-brash. The idea that 
needle and thread should be expected to pro- 
dace effects similar to those of painting does 
not sufficiently weigh with us. We give way 
too easily to our inclinations to do something, 
without respecting the conditions which the 
materials and their use and suitability for use 
place upon us. In the many pretty specimens 
before us, like the mirror-frame, the bellows, 
the bookcase, not to mention the gorgeous plash 
table-cover,—(think bow the plash will get 
marked when anything heavy is put upon it, and 
what a snug home it is for dast, which the house- 
maid must inevitably rub in when she brushes 
it down),—in all these articles, pretty and 
attractive as they are, what a lesson of unsuit- 
ableness do they teach? But besides thie sort 
of unsuitableness,—the admission of which 
rather affronts us than otherwise,—there are 
other instances of misapplied workmanship. 
For instance, in the last century it seemed to be 
necessary for embroiderers to follow the then 
prevalent taste for a spurious classicism, by 
representing figures such as those which Angelica 
Kauffman frequently designed and Bartolezzi 
engraved. There was no real occasion for em- 
broiderers to have done this. The previous 
centary bad supplied Europe with magnificent 
specimens of Oriental needlework of all sorts. 
Fine quiltings, as in this exceptional example of 
Indo-Portuguese work lent by Mr. Montague 
Guest, as well as sumptaous chain and satin- 
stitch work from India and China. However, 
the embroiderers would persist in their pseeudo- 
classical bent, and the result has been that we 
have namerous curious relics of a pastoral 
character. Phyllises, Corydons, Amandas, and 
Lavinias, neatly portrayed in feather stitches, 
mounted into oval medallions, and so made to 
serve as fire-screens. Then there were phases 
of mixed work,—works which displayed the in- 
genuity of the embroiderer to evade difficulties 
by using substitates for needle and thread, as, 
for instance, in the case of this chair-seat, appro- 


was carried to its farthest limits by Miss 


| Linwood. Her workmanship was excellent, 
but her application of it quite misdirected. I 
| do not think she could ever have known of such 


needlework as this Persian equare of linen em- 
broidered in silk, and exhibiting a nice harmony 
of colour and even distribution of surface 
pattern, or even of this bolder kind of work, 
which, I am told, was made by Balgarians 
years ago. Miss Linwood probably never saw 


Cretan work, and so she (certainly jast as the 
Persian, the Bulgarian, and the Cretan) had to 
comply with the circumstances influencing her 
taste. The result was that she became koown 
as a skilfal embroideress, who would work you 
portraits in cross stitch, just as the Roman 
mosaic workers will undertake to prodace little 
miniatures done in minute square tesserm. 
Both these distinct sorts of work are, to my 
taste, quite inappropriate, however ekilfally 
they may be carried out. The fact, however, of 
their existence weighs with a good many people, 
and because sach things have been, a curious 
respect has grown upfor them, and the admirers 
feel aggrieved if we tell them that their admi- 
ration or respect is misdirected towards an un- 
worthy object. I do not sympathise with 
persons who, having become aware of the un- 
worthiness of such works, would sweep them 
outof memory. I think that records of mistakes 
which have been made are sometimes quite as 
valaable as the records of successes. And 80, 
whilst decrying much of the eighteenth centary 
embroideries as I have dove, you will not mia- 
understand me if I say that I am glad to have 
= the opportunity of being able to refer to 
them. 

For much instruction in well-balanced orna- 
ment and harmonious colouring, we may, I think, 
profitably turn to many of the embroideries of 
Persia. Indian embroideries are frequently 
more gorgeous, and sometimes, indeed, almost 
tiresome in their gorgeousness. Chioa sapplies 
us with most accurately-worked embroideries, 
many of them in satin stitches, others in chain 





stitches. From Japan comes somewhat similar 


such suggestive peasant embroidery as this | 








work ; and from China, Japan, India, and Persia 
we often get extremely fine specimens of gold. 
thread couchings. The antiquity of the arts 
of India is generally known. You may see here 
one or two drawings of native craftemen at 
work upon pieces of embroidery, and thie, as 
true of what now takes place in India, may be 
equally true of what took place then, perhaps 
a thousand years ago and more. 

I have omitted many classes of embroidery 
which have an interest, such as English 
padded or “stump” work of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, which, however, 
was in a way an outgrowth of appliqué work, 
Then there was a phase of quilted work, when 
besides elaborately quilting large coverings and 
hangings, flowers and highly-detailed ornament 
were also worked upon the quilted ground. 
It is, however, an impossibility to inolude 
everything relating to ornamental needlework in 
a single lecture. If one takes a glance over the 
progrees of the art during the last 1,900 years, 
we seem to pass from stage to stage somewhat 
in this manner. We commence with woven 
works, then we have cloths, &c., to which jewels 
are fixed ; then comes working with gold threads, 
particularly for heraldic and ecclesiastical 
works, of conventional design; then we find 
an outburst of stitchery, and rich and well- 
considered patterns and motives are worked, 
and the character of materials duly respected; 
then comes an inflax of Indian and Chinese em. 
broideries, with naturalistic and conventional 
ornament rendered in very perfected stitcbery ; 
then there is the development of domestic 
embroidery, with pictorial vagaries, and many 
misapplications; and at length embroidery 
is tarned to any purpose any one likes. It 
may be used to make a picture, to decora'e 
articles of farniture, and so forth. The re- 
vival of the art which has taken place lately 
in this country ie very much due to the desire of 
influential persons to trace out in a marked 
manner a remunerative occupation for women. 
Formerly men as well as women did embroidery, 
as is instanced in Henry VII[.’s time, when 
George Gyffard writes a report concerning the 
inmates of a religions house at Woolsthorpe, 
near Grantham, and speaks of there not being 
one religious person there who cannot either 
embroider or write books with a very fair hand, 
making their own garments, carving, painting, 
and graving,—a view of monastic life which 
has recently re-appeared in a romance called 
“John Inglesant,” which is attracting much 
attention. : 

At the present time we are constantly heariog 
of wsthetics, which I take to mean a knowledge 
and an understanding of principles which guide 
us in our practice of or liking for an art aud its 
beauties. The of having this know- 
ledge, and the Indicroas results of this pre- 
tence, have excited the faculties of carica- 
turiste like Mr. Da Maurier and Mr. Gilbert. 
The former week by week calls our attention 
to these affectations in Punch, whilst for 
many months thonsands of people in Eoglaod 
and America have beec entertained by Mr. 
Gilbert’s satirical humour in the opera of 
“ Patience.” There isa serious side to msthetics, 
however, and all who are engaged in the pursuit 
of an art know the value of it. A 

Now, in regard to ornamental work done with a 
needle, it is necessary for those who attempt this 
work to have some power of drawing and of har- 
moniously using colours. Besides this, they er 
be able to do various stitches. They sboul 
train themselves to understand the characte- 
ristics of the different materials they have t 
use, and perceive the suitableness of these apr 
terials for different purposes. Then there is t 
consideration of the suitableness of the een 
stitches in regard to different sorte of thre r 
cotton, flax, crewel, silks, gold and silver, res 
sach like. Besides these points, the suits) © 
ness of the design which is to be embroide 
has, of course, to be duly weighed, and he 
the constraction of fom ——— — pectonve 

lating ‘pri of composition , 
which the Ria ro is apt to ran wild, and in 
uncontrolled exuberance render itself respo?- 
sible for all sorts of groteequeness and Se 

Ornament, prodaced as it must be in nore 
muet, I think, be subservient to the materi 
selected. We have noticed specimens of “ A 
broidery in which this principle is set 9* a Mi 
materials by themselves satisfy you #8 6 is 
beantifal, I cannot help thinking that sale 
hardly wise to attempt to increase sity 
beauty by any artifice. Feats of inge on 
which set sach s rule at defiance 
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ften brought forward and quoted as justi- 
foations for stepping over the bounds of common 
sense. Bat we are not all capable of feata of 
ingenuity. We cannot all swallow swords or 
dance on ropes. In the scientific world experi- 
ments are, I believe, made in private, and not 
until what seems to be their truths have been 
ascertained are they brought forward publicly. 
In the artistic world so atrict a practice does not, I 
think, prevail. Very vile artistic experiments,— 
experiments in the truest sense of the word,— 
are displayed in public, and this public exhibi- 
tion of them seems to hallow them with a sanction 
of merit.* 


RELICT OF 
THE LATE SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. 


We hear, with much personal regret, of the 
death of Lady Barry, in the eighty-third year of 
her age, at her residence, 8, Cleveland-square, 
Hyde Park. In years gone by, when Sir 
Charles was alive, and occupied a well- 
known house on Clapham Common, we remember 
Lady Barry the centre of a circle of love and 
brightness. For some few years past Lady 
Barry has been, so to speak, out of society ; but 
she had previously the satisfaction of seeing her 
children, and relatives on her own side, taking 
prominent and honourable positions in the 
world, and well maintaining the high reputation 
which had been created by her distinguished 
and admirable husband, 








THE NEW UNITED WESTMINSTER ALMS. 
HOUSES. 


Tus ancient almg- houses in Rochester-row, 
Westminster, opposite St. Stephen’s Church, 
known by the designation of the Emery Hill 
foundation, have jast been rebuilt, in consequence 
of the old buildings having fallen into a state of 
dilapidation and decay. In the re-erection of 
the buildings an arrangement has been carried 
out by which the several alms-house founda. 
tions in Westminster are now brought together 
on one site in Rochester-row, the site of the 
Emery Hill buildings having been extended for 
the purpose. Under the name of the United 
Westminster Alms-houses, they will include the 
Emery Hi!l, the Butler, and the Palmer founda- 
tions, the old buildings belonging to the last- 
named charity, off Victoria-street, having been 








EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
VISIT TO HAMILTON PALACE, 

By special permission, a party, limited to 
twenty members of the Association, headed by 
their president, Mr. John M‘Lachlan, had an 
opportunity of inspecting the art-treasures at 
Hamilton Palace on the Ist inst. The party 
were met on their arrival at Hamilton by Messrs. 
George and R. H. Paterson, who accompanied 
them on their tour of inspection of the mag- 
nificent collection of pictures and articles of 
virtu contained in the princely galleries of the 





the poles. These arches are really bold pieces 
of construction. The abutments are of the 
slightest description, and the arches are not 
unfrequently 20 ft. span or more, and sometimes 
not more than 6 in. thick. All the arches are 
pointed. They generally spring only a few 
feet above the floor-line. The stones are about 
12 in. or 13 in. deep, and are put together with 
the simplest appliances. The stones are bedded 
in gypsum. First the springing stones are laid 
without centre as high up as they will hold 
together, then a stage is formed on which are 
placed two boards, representing the chord of the 
arc of each arch, and earth is placed on these 
sloping boards, shaped to the form of the soffit of 
the arch, and on this the arch is built. The 
cost of the labour in cutting the stones and 
building the work is one shilling per foot epan. 
Over the poles or joists to form the floor there 
is then laid a thick matting, formed of reeds, 
and very similar to the Indian matting we use in 
England. The reeds are woven together, usually 
forming @ pattern of small squares, in each 
square the reeds running at right angles to there 
in the square adjoining thus :— 
The matting is so strong as 
to lie quite flat between the [- 
rafters, which are about 6 in. Froorpyt— 
apart, and on this, to form the == 
floor, a layer of sea-weed or | i 
shavings is placed, and over en oe 
that a layer of earth or clay, and then thin 
squares of marble, or rather alabaster, about 
1 in. thick. This material admits of being 




















purchased and taken down in order to clear the 
site for the Army and Navy Hotel. 

The buildings consist of a central portion, and 
two side blocks or wings, being in the form of 
a quadrangle. The two side blocks have each a 
frontage to Rochester-row, of 44 f{t., extending in 
depth to 99 ft.6 in. They are two stories in 
height, the Rochester-row frontages of the wings 
being surmounted by ornamental gables, under 
which there are niches containing busts of 
Emery Hill and Palmer, two of the founders, that 
of Emery Hill being placed in the south wing, , : i 
and that of Palmer in the north wing. In close | terior of this massive structure was considered 
proximity to the niches there are also slabs, | worthy of careful examination. On the invita. | 
recording the dates of the foundations of the | tionof Mr. John Watson, of Earnock and Neils- 
several alms-houses, the spelling and characters | land, the party drove to Earnock, where they | 
in the inscriptions being closely copied from | were received by Mr. Mitchell, commissioner for 
similar original slabs as they appeared on the | Mr. Watson, who showed them over the new 
face of the old buildings. The frontages of the mansion-house (now in course of completion), 
wings overlooking the open area within the | stables, Swiss cottage, and other picturesque 
quadrangle are also each surmounted by six | sights on the estates. The company after- 
gables. Each wing contains twelve houses, wards dined together in Spalding’s Hotel, 
consisting of living-room, bed-room, scullery, Hamilton, and returned to Edinburgh highly 
coal-store, and conveniences. The central block | gratified with the proceedings of the day. 
at the rear of the quadrangle is 76 ft. in length, | 
and 39 ft. in depth, and is carried to a height of 
upwards of 50 ft., having three pediment dormers | . 
in @ high-pitched roof. Above the roof, in the | I nave thought the accompanying eommuni- 
centre, rises @ belfry. In addition to the/ cation as to how the houses are built and 
alms-houses, this block contains the master’s | planned in Cyprus might be interesting to some 
residence, spacious board-room, nurses’ rooms, | of the readers of the Builder, and therefore I 
wash-house, laundry, and infirmary. The | have the pleasure of sending it to you. 
buildings are in the Queen Anne style of| Throughout Cyprus there is an abundance of 
architecture, the materials consisting of red limestone rock and also of clay of @ plastic 
brick facings, and Broseley tile roofs. The/ nature: of these materials, with the addition of 
entire length of the Rochester-row frontage,’ wood, the houses of Cypras are built. ik ad 
inclading the open area, is 225 ft., the buildings} The length and size of the wood which is 
and grounds covering an area of about 23,000 used for rafters and floors, govern very much 
superficial feet. the mode of construction. This wood, I am 

The buildings were designed by the late Mr. | informed, was procured, to @ great extent in the 
Arntz, of Victoria-chambers, Westminster, and | island, and is of a very resinous character. 
since Mr. Arntz’s death they have been carried | The disforesting of the island has, however, 
out by Mr. Cole Adams, of Holden-terrace, | been stopped, {and it is now procured from 
Grosvenor-gardens. Messrs. Adamson & Son| Asia Minor, the coast of which is about sixty 
are the contractors, and Mr. T. Higgs is clerk | miles from the north side of the island, and the 
of the works. mountains are plainly discernible from thence. It 
is imported in lengths about 13 ft. long and 6 in. 
diameter: the bark is removed, resembling 
very much our scaffold-poles, only not so long. 
The colour is about the colour of pitch-pine, 
and the surface glossy. The pine used, 1 am 
informed, is the Pinus maritima Lamberti, and 
is evidently very durable, for in houses of old 
construction I have observed, when used for 
roof constraction and projecting considerably 
beyond the walls, the weather does not appear 
to produce any action upon the projecting 
ends of the timbers. I have seen also large 
square pieces of timber, but in a country where 
there are no carriage roads it must necessarily 
be very difficult to transport, and therefore it is 
only rarely used. 

Now, given these short lengths of small 
timber, the next step is how to support them. 
This is done by wonderfally well-constructed 
stone arches, which are built some 10 ft. to 


noble mansion. Among the objects which 
specially excited the admiration of the visitors 
were the family portraits, the pictures by 
Rubens, Vandyck, Leonardo da Vinci, and other 
celebrated old masters. Much admiration was | 
expressed on beholding the magnificent vases, | 
cabinets, tapestries, art farniture, and other | 
decorative objects. Having expressed to the! 
housekeeper the gratification afforded by the, 
visit and thanks for her kindness in acting aa 
cicerone, the party proceeded to inspect the 
mausoleum. The interior as well as the ex- 
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HOUSES IN CYPRUS. 





Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors.—The Northern 
District Meeting is to be held at Sunderland, 
on Saturday, the 22nd of April. The following 
papers, we learn, will be read and discussed :— 
“ Street Lightiog of the Fature,” by Mr. W. G. 
Laws, Borough Sarveyor, Newcastle; “ Private 
Improvement Apportionments,” by Mr. Jas. 
Hall, Borough Sarveyor, Stockton; “‘ The Canal 
Boats Act,’ by Mr. E. OC. B. Tudor, Surveyor, 
Local Board, Goole. During the day various 
works will be visited. 

* The various specimens exhibited were lent by H.R.H. 
the Princess Christian, Lady Marian Alford, Lady Layard, 
Mrs. Bayman, Mrs. Alan Cole, Lord Middleton, Mr. 
Montague Guest, M.P., the Committee of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework; p and ue- 
tions of Italian pat were lent from the South 
Kensington Museums; and diagrams of stitches were 
made by stadents at the National Art Training School at 











South Kensington, thro’ the kindness of the principal 
of the sebesl, Ti John Sparkes. 


12 ft. apart, just sufficiently far apart to carry 


cleaved without difficulty. It is easily sawn 
with an ordinary saw, the joints are quite 
close, and I am informed for good work that 
it is planed with @ joiner’s plane, and when 
finished it presents @ smooth polished surface. 
For the roof the poles which form the rafters 
are laid with a very slight fall. They are then 
covered with matting in the same way as the 
floor, and over this with clay incorporated with 
small pieces of straw to a thickness of about 
6 in. I found the surface, after rain, is soft ; 
bat the rain does not penetrate, and it formsa 
waterproof covering. The roofs towards the eaves 
or lower part of the slope are generally formed 


| into rounded ridges or furrows; and at intervals 


of about 6 ft. earthenware spouts are bedded, 
which project like gargoyles, and convey the 
water sufliciently far off to prevent splashing 
the walls. 

The ceiling of the rooms is formed by the 
poles, which have a polished surface, and the 
flat matting which is seen between; but in the 
bettermost houses, several of which I saw at 
Nicosia, which is the capital of the island (and 
I believe there are others to be seen in the 
monasteries), the ceilings are formed of wood, 
with very ingenious arabesque patterns, formed 
by moulded slips of wood in relief laid on the 
flat boarding. The external walls are sometimes 
made of masonry; but where this is go it is 
generally of ready-worked stones taken from 
old buildings, and of which there e-ppears to be 
an abundant supply throughout the island; but 
when no such supply does exist, then of sun- 
burnt bricks composed of clay and shreds of 
straw, not chopped, but drawn into shreds by a 
peculiar harrow used for the purpose. The size 
of some of the bricks I measured was 18 in. by 
12 in. by 3 in. thick. They are bedded in clay, 
and are not so hard but that they are capable of 
bending when laid, so as to adapt themselves to 
any irregularity of the surface of the bed. 

When the walls are thus finished they are 
plastered inside, and sometimes outside,— 
generally, however, this is not the case,—so 
that the light-brown-coloured walls are hardly 
differeat in tone from the hill sides which 
form their background ; and were it not for the 
black shadows of the eaves, window, and door 
openings, the villages would hardly be distin- 
guishable at a little distance. Such is the 
principle on which the houses are constructed. 
And now as to the finishings. 

The floors, as before stated, are formed of thin 
slabs of stone or (more generally) alabaster. 
The plastering on the walls, which is very good, 
extends from floor to ceiling. In the villages 
and least expensive houses there are no case- 
ments or sashes,—shutters only,—hung on 
wooden frames. The window-board is stone; 
the jambs and soffits are sometimes lined with 
wood, sometimes not. The joiners’ work gene- 
rally is about 1 in. thick; the shutters are 
matched, and moulded with a delicately-shaped 
mouldings, and ledged. The fastenings to 
doors and windows consist of a wooden catch 
fixed to the soffit of the opening by ; nail. 
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The bead of the frame is rebated sufficiently 
to enable the catch to be lifted up #0 as to 
clear the door or the shutter head, and it is 
opened from the outside either by placing the 
finger in a hole formed in the door-head, and 
lifting the catch, or by raising @ ring placed 
outside the door, which is connected with a 
vertical rod inside the door, the lifting of which 
raises the catch. 

In the better houses there are glazed sashes 
or casement: ; but these are also only about 1 in. 
thick. Casements are fastened in the middle 
by a vertical bar hung on a centre or pin half 
way up its height, which bar closes over the 
meeting-rails of the casement, and is locked 
into a top and bottom socket; but some of the 
more modern and best houses have casement- 
fastenings of French manafactare. ; 

The hinges are of the most ordinary descrip- 
tion, in small doors being formed of wire. 

Where the windows are not made as case- 
ments they slide up into a cavity formed to 
receive them above the sash. They are not hang, 
but metal catches are placed on the casement, 
which may be pushed into holes in the frame, 
and so retained open at any required height. 

In the towns the windows have outside blinds ; 
the modern ones are wooden Venetian blinds, 
painted the conventional green colour. In the 
older houses the outside blinds are sometimes 
made to slide up into a cavity, as the sashee, 
but more generally, are fixed with the lower part 
hinged half-way up, so as to open outwards. 
These, particularly in the Mahomedan houses, 
are formed of close trellis pattern, 80 close that 
those inside may see out, but cannot be seen by 
passere-by outside. 

The sashes are so pat together that they may 
be pulled to pieces to admit of broken glass 
being replaced, for no putty is used in the 
glasing,—the eash-bar, which is rather wide, 
being grooved to receive the glass. The 
vertical bars generally do not come over each 
other, but are formed thus:— 
This, I apprehend, is done 
to preserve the strength of 
the horizontal bar by not | iL 
mortising it quite through, | 
and it appears also to be doe 
simply to bring in a piece of | 
glass of some especial size. | 
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The aash is taken to pieces | 
by removing the lower rail, 4 
which is simply halved into 
the side vertical bars and pinned with a wooden 
pin. This being done, the sash is casily taken 
to pieces. 

The doors, as the windows, are generally 
ledged, moulded outside; but in the better 
houses they are, on the inside, much more ela- 
borately made, being formed in small panels, and 
in some cases in the Louis XV. style. The 
doors are often made in two folds, and 
frequently so low that it is necessary to stoop 
in order to enter, which ia difficult to account for 
with a race of people who are certainly not 
short in statare. 

The houses, of course, are of various sizes. 
The smaller houses have an arcade in front, and 
are one room deep. If more than one room is 
required it is obtained by lengthening the house. 
Except in the towns the houses areseldom more 
than one story high, and the stairs to the upper 
story are formed outside the house, generally of 
stone, and steep. In the towns the greund-floor 
appears to be chiefly used as store-roome, the 
living-rooms being on the first floor. There 
are no fireplaces in any of the rooms, except 
in that required for cooking, which con. 
sists of a raised hearth with a hood over it, 
having an outlet just through the wall to allow 
the fames of the fire toescape. Any warming of 
the rooms js by braziers or rude earthenware 
substitutes. The fuel used is charcoal. Thus, 
there are no chimneys, and no smoke is visible. 
Outside the houses ovens are frequently found. 
In the better houses there is usually a bath, 
more or less extensive, generally two rooms only, 
with the heating apparatus outside. In one 
small town on the north coast,—Kyzenia,—I 
observed a bath consisting of three chambers, 
used in common by all the Moslem inhabitants, 
who psy 8 small fee (one piastre, a little more 

than Id., I was informed), and when in use by 
the women, a shaw! is suspended outgde the 
entrance door, which excludes the men. 

Beginning with the simple form of house of 
one or two rooms, there are, of course, houses 
much more elaborate in form. In the Moslem 
bouses there are two divisions,—one for the men, 
avother for the women. 

















I append a plan of a house in Nicosia, the 


capital of the island, formerly the residence of a 


wealthy Turk, which illustrates the arrangement 


and distribution of Turkish houses. It shows 


the division of the house into two, with separate 


entrances from without, separate courtyards and 


gardens. The rooms on the first-floor are lofty, 
with windows all round; the upper windows 
seem to be for the purpose of ventilation only. 
In each Louse there is a spacious gallery of 
communication and an external open gallery. 
On the women’s side is a central hall, forming 
part of the gallery of communication, which 
projects beyond the body of the building, 
thus commanding a view up and down the 
adjoining street; and this overhanging projec- 
tion, with windows on three sides, like a large 
bay-window, is one of the characteristic features 
of all the bettermost houses. By the plan it 
will be seen that the male and female sides of 
the honse are separated by a wall, in which 
there is only one door, and an opening in which 
is placed a circular turn-table to pass the cooked 
food from the women’s to the men’s side of the 
house. 

There is also a door from the pasha’s private 
room leading on to the outer gallery of the 
women’s apartment; and the windows of the 
room a!so overlook the courtyard and garden on 
the women’s side. 

The central hall on the women’s side is 
surrounded by their sleeping apartments, from 
the side windows of which it is overlooked, so 
that dancing or other amusements carried on 
there may be seen from the women’s adjoining 
apartments. 

In some of the bettermost houses I visited at 
Nicosia, I found the chief room in the house 
hasdsomely decorated, and divided into two 
parts; that at the entrance is about 6 ft. wide; 
the other or upper part of the room is raised one 
step. The walls are sometimes panelled, but 
whether panelled or not, at about 7 ft. from the 
floor is a cornice and shelf, on which are placed 
any decorative objects of value, and the ceiling, 
if of wood, is decorated by somewhat intricate 
patterns formed by interlacing fillets of moulded 
wood. 

It is rare to see windows on the ground-floor, 
and if the rooms cannot be lighted from the 
street, they are lighted from the inner courts or 
gardens, as, although there seems to be no law 
on the subject, the Moslems are extremely 
jealous of having windows formed so as to over- 
look their adjoining land. 

Epwarp I’Anson, F.RB.1.B.A. 








THE HALL OF HEROES, IN THE 
ARSENAL, VIENNA. 


Tus Imperial Arsenal at Vienna was placed 
on the highest point of the city, to the rear of 
the Belvedere, commanding the capital in all 
directions, for military reasons which were 
weighty at the time of its erection (after 1848), 
bat which have now no farther value. At that 
time Vienna was still considered a fortress; on 
the other hand, the fortifications were intended 


| to be used also, in case of need, against the in- 


habitants. It thus happened that the arsenal 
was originally designed to be a fortified town by 
itself, and provided with all the adjuncts of such 
@ place, barracks, workshops for preparing food 
and manufacturing carriages and arms of all 
descriptions, cannon foundries, railways, church, 
and museum with a “ heroes’ ball,” its total area 
being no less than 158 acres. 

The barracks and workshops, inevitably build. 
inga of ® monotonous character, erected in 
brick, enclose in their exterior, like a ina 
shell, the “‘ museum.” The plane for the arsenal 
were drawn up by the architects Siccardsburg 
and Van der Niill, who for some years previously 
had designed all the larger public buildings of 
Vienna. They were assisted in matters of 
detail by the architects Résler, Forster, and 
Hansen. To the latter the museum is indebted 
for its sumptuous Mauresque style of architec- 
tare, and while extericrly a plain brick building, 
in its interior it develops a mass of uresque 
and finely membered details, which, use un- 
expected, create not a little surprise. From a 
large vestibule, supported by dark pillars, and 
in which fifty-two statues in white marble are 
placed upon pedestale, access is gained by 
marble stairs to the first floor, occupied by the 
Ruhmeshalle or Heldensaal (Hall of Heroes) 
In the vestibule, two remarkable of 
ordnance,—a breechloader of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and a leather cannon surrounded by an 


envelope of brass, a trophy of the Swedish 
war,—attract attention. The vestibule con. 
tains c frescoes by Rabl. The large 
paintings in the Heroes’ Hall, by Karl 
Blaas, which meet the eye on entering 
remind us at the same time that we have hers 
the decision of an art battle, fought stabbornly 
for some time between allegory and reality. 
The emperor decided at last that, instead of 
to Mara and Jupiter Tonans, &c., the wall. 
spaces should be devoted to the representation 
of pomecens renowned in Austrian history, 
such as the emperors Radolf and Maximilian 
Prince Engenius, Laudon, Archduke Charles 
&c. The frescoes by Blaas which fill the 
a and panels form an eloqaent pictorial 
istory. 

The Heroes’ Hall (which we illustrate in 
our present number) haw three cupolas, one 
large one in the centre, a small one in each 
wing, separated from each other, and at the 
same time joined by a double row of slender 
pillars. The view to the right and left is 
charming. The statues illustrate, for the most 
part, recent Austrian history, and Radetzky 
occupies the place of honour. Three glass 
bells, suppor on appropriate pedestals, con- 
tain,—that in the centre the trophy presented to 
Admiral Tegetthoff by Trieste, the two others 
the marshal’s biton of Prince Radetzky, and the 
cup of bonour which the Austrian army gave to 
the poet Grillparzer for his poem, “In deinem 
Lager ist Oesterreich.” Asa matter of course, 
there is in the maseum a valuable collection of 
trophies and arms, The whole museum has 
been historically arranged, with mach labour, 
by its present director, Qairin von Leitner. A 
large portion of it, especially arms, is tte 
private property of the emperor. Artists, men 
of letters, and antiquaries will find here a great 
treasure in a splendid shrine. 








BALHAM HOUSE, BALHAM HILL. 


Tats house has recently been rebuilt for Mr. 
Jas. Maden Holt. The walls are faced with 
gauged yellow malm bricks, with Portland stone 
dressings. The principal joiners’ work ia in 
pitch-pine, moulded, carved, and French polished. 
A marble mosaic floor is laid to the entrances, 
and the columns and pilasters throughout are in 
Devonshire marble. The principal staircase is 
7 ft. Gin. wide, and the steps and landings to 
this and to the other staircasea are in blue 
Bamley stone. The strings, balusters, and 
handrails are of pitch-pine, carved, and French 
polished. The Baths are in porcelaia (Finch’s 
patent). 

The whole of the rooms and offices in the 
basement are paved with Wilkinson’s patent 
paving. The house is warmed throughout by 
hot-water coils. Electric belle, thief-alarme, 
speaking-tabee, and hot-water pipes are laid 
throughout the house. 

The house has been built and decorated by 
Messrs. Trollope & Son, from the designs of 
Mr. J. T. Smith, of 19, Parliament-street.* 








BUSINESS PREMISES, LIVERPOOL. 


Tusk premises are about to be commenced, 
for Messrs. Bird & Sons, in Liverpool. On the 
ground-floor is a spacious shop, with a shor- 
room at the back, lighted from the roof. The 
first floor is one large show-room, lighted back 
and front, with private offices, &c. The second 
and third floors are offices to be Jet, with s sep 
rate entrance from the street. The materials 
to be used externally are white brick and stone 
dressings, with terra-cotta panels. Mr. B. i. 
Stone is the architect, and the tender of Mr. 
James Brown to execute the work has been 
accepted. 


The New River Company.—Sale of an 
Adventurer’s Share.—Last week, at the 
Auction Mart, Mesers. Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, 
& Co. submitted for sale one quarter of a0 
Adventarer’s Share in the New River Company. 
The y was divided into twenty-four lots, 
the whole of which, with three exceptions, fell 
into the bands of one purchaser, each lot 
realising 1,0001. The total produce of the sale 
amounted to 24,0001, which is almost the 
nominal value of @ fuli sbare,—25,0001, The 
price at which the property was sold represents 
96,0001. per share, or 71,0001. premiam. 
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STREET )MPROVEMENT IN ROME: 


IN CONNEXION WITH THE VICTOR EMMANUEL 
MEMORIAL. 


I rgAD your sccount of the competition for 
the memorial to the late King with much inte- 
rest, and as @ farther contribution on the sub. 
ject I enclose a plan, drawn out a little time 
ago, for improving some of the thoroughfares in 
the Eternal City. This was the result of thought 
both during my stay at Rome and since; and if 
it come within the usual scope of your illustra- 
trations I should be glad if you would pnblish 
it, as it might thereby elicit opinions and sug- 
gestions from others who have been struck with 
similar ideas when on the spot. 

My project consista of three suggestions :— 
(1) To form a crescent (to be named “ Via del 
Capitol”) commencing at the south end of the 
Corso by the Piazza Venezia, passing the steps 
of the Campidoglio, and communicating at its 
other end with the Via de’ Falegnami at the 
Piazza of Sta. Caterina de’ Fanari, (2) To 
widen the present crooked and ill-paved Via di 
Aracooli, and to continue the street to the Pan. 
theon, forming a Piazza (to be named “ Piazza 
del Mangoleo”) in the rear where the vestibule 
has been lately discovered by the Via Palom- 
bella: the whole street from the Capitol to the 
Pantheon to be named “ Via d’Italia Unita.” (3) 
To continue the Via Nazionale along the lines of 
the Via Magnanapoli, the Via 8. Marco, and the 
Via d. Botteghe-oscure, widening these on the 
south side, and continuing the first name 
throughout the entire length from the Piazza 
delle Terme to the little Church of Sta. Lucia in 
the last-named street. 

It will be seen from the plan that the “ Via 
d'Italia Unita” would cross the crescent, and 
that it might at that point be spanned bya 
triamphal arch, fronting towards the Capitol, as 
rhown. It would also cross the continuation of 
the Via Nazionale, and the radiation of Vie here 
would make a fine position for a memorial 
colamn or any moaument of a similar circular 
plan. 

As regards sentiment (which is a strong 
factor in these questions), the crescent would 
form a natural connecting link between the 
modern Corso at one end and the Papal part of 
Rome at its other, while its centre would touch 
the Capitol which typifies the ancient greatness. 
Again: the “ Via d'Italia Unita” would make a 
connecting street from the Capitol to the tomb 
of the first king of United Italy, and thus the 
threads of Italian history,—the Flavian Coliseo, 
the Forum, the Capitol, the Mausoleum, with 
the railway-station through the Via Nazionale, 
the Trastevere over the Ponte Sisto, the Pope’s 
Rome through the Via Ginlia,—the Ancient, 
the Medieval, the Rinascimento, and the 
Modern,—would be all gathered together, and 
their interest focussed at the small circular 
Piazza shown on the plan. 

On the score of utility: the importance of 
connecting the Via Nazionale with Trastevere, 
the necessity of opening out the end of the 
Corso by joining it with the Campidoglio and 
the doing away with the Ripresa de’ Barberi 
will be admitted. The new streets would give 
ample opportunities for Houses of Parliament 
and all departments of the Government and the 
Municipal offices which are not yet provided for. 
The new buildings on the outer side of the 
Crescent would mask the present ugly view of 
those which flank the Capitol and the Aracoli, 
leaving a fine vista of these latter in the centre. 
The alleys in this neighbourhood are much con- 
gested, and a wide boulevard would greatly 
relieve the traffic; they appeared to te somewhat 
low in character, and would be all the better 
cleared away; while the chance of concentrating 
the Government and other offices is worth con. 
sideration. Also it will be noticed that if the 
new street from the circular Piazzettato the 
Campitelli be diverted at its lower end, a little 
towards the east, for the purpose of avoiding 
the Church of the Campitelli, it could be con- 
tinued through the Piazza Montanara alongside 
the remains of the Theatre of Marcellus to join 
the Via di Bocca della Veritd; thas forming 
another usefal wide street through a miserable 
neighbourhood to the Tiber side of the Palatine. 

The above suggestions would destroy no 
historical antiquities (I lay stress on this); 
they would, on the contrary, give chances of 
finding further traces of Imperial Rome. The 
important buildings which would be affected 
are, @ portion of the Pal. Antonelli, at the 
present ending of the Via Nazionale, to be set 
back; the east wing of the Pal. Venesia to be 


set back to aliga with the Piazza, but the Church 
of 8. Marco not to be touched; the south-west 
fagade of the House of the Gesuiti to be set 
back (?), bat the Charch of the Ges not to be 
touched; and the small Palazzo Strozzi, by Sta. 
Caterina de’ Fanari, to be removed, but this 
is of no value either kistoricaliy or wsthetically. 
The whole project works out so well on paper 
that a suspicion might be raised as to its having 
been “‘cooked”; hence I beg to say that the 
neighbourhood has been scrupulously traced from 
a large map of recent date. 
_ Though it was primarily evolved along the 
lines of utility, it would give opportunities for 
fine buildings and noble monuments, all above 
the level of inundations. The cost would not be 
great, as the neighbourhood is poor and the 
property must be cheap; and this need not be 
an obstacle, as the work could be carried out in 
the three separate sections. If go, of course, 
the main Via to the Tomb would be considered 
as the memorial of the great Re Galantaomo. 
Hvuau Srannvs. 








SEETHING LANE. 


_ Avnoraer portion of Oid London is disappear- 
ing. Just within the eastern line of the wall of 
London, and in close propinquity to Great Tower 
Hill, the “‘ bad eminence” on which so many 
of the great and the good of this realm have been 
done to death by the hands of the executioner, 
and extending from All Hallows Barking Charch, 
in Tewer-street, to St. Olave’s Church, in Hart- 
street, is the lane which, according to Stow, 
was formerly known as Sydon-lane, “ now cor- 
ruptly called Sything Lane. [In a grant of 
Edward IIL. to the Prior of the Holy Cross, it is 
termed Syndene Lane. ] In this Sydon Lane divers 
fair and large houses are builded, namely one by 
Sir John Allen, some time Mayor of London, 
and of Counsell unto King Henry the Eight; 
Sir Francis Walsingham, principal secretary to 
the Queen’s Majesty that now is [Elizabeth] 
lodged there,” and died there on the 6:h of April, 
1590, at midnigtt, and on the night following 
his friends, aud they were few, fearfal lest his 
corpse should be arrested for debt, buried him 
in St. Paul’s without solemnity. In the account 
of this harried interment, the lane is called 
Seeding-lane. In the same year, 1590, Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, married the widow of 
Sir Philip Sidney, and daughter of Sir Francis 
Walsingham, and entered into possession of the 
mansion in Seething-lane, which afterwards 
became the prope:ty of the Lumley family. In 
“ A Collection of Names of the Merchants 
living in and about the City of London, licensed 
October 11, 1677: Roger L’Estrange,” only two 
merchants are mentioned as residing in the 
Lane; and Strype, writing of it in 1720, says 
“it is now a place of no great account; but,”— 
by a desire on the chronicler’s part to keep up 
a little of its ancient dignity,—‘ amongst the 
inhabitants some are merchants.” In “ A Com- 
pleat Guide to all Persons who have any Trade 
or Concern with the City, &c.,” which appeared 
in 1740, the number of merchants residing in 
the Lane shows an increase daring the fore- 
going twenty years; and in Kelly’s “ London 
Directory” for 1832, the names of merchante 
in the Lane, and its alleys and courts, may be 
counted by the hundred. 

Huge blocks of buildings dedicated to trade 
ar.d commerce occupy nearly all the sites of the 
once “ fayre” dwelling-houses, and very little of 
the Seething-lane of two centuries ago is left. 
A large extent, front and back, of the portion 
on the west of Tower-street end has lately besn 
doomed by inevitable improvement, and is in 
process of demolition. Still, throughout, and 
notwithstanding all these changes, the lane will 
ever be haunted by the shade of Samuel Pepys, 
Clerk of the Acts of the Navy. 

In 1584 the chapel and college attached to the 
Church of Allhallows, Barking, were pulled 
down, and the ground was atilised as a garden 
daring the reigns of King Edward VI., Queen 
Mary, and part of Queen Elizabeth’s, until Sir 
William Winter, sarveyor of the queen’s sbips, 
built ap of timber and brickwork a storehouse for 
merchants’ goods brought from the sea. Lumley 
House, originally the residence of Walsingham, 
was pulled down, and on its eite rose the Navy 
Office, Winter's “ large, strong frame of timber 
and brick” made way for the courtyard of the 
office, a representation of which is given in a 
plan of the Tower Ward in Strype’s “ Stow. 
A very plain building it seems to have been. 





It was, however, very commodious, and here 


the Commissioners met, and the several clerks 
kept their books, which were placed in the 
midst of a large court, apart from the rest of 
the buildings round about it to avoid loss or 
damage by fire. 

_In January, 1660, Samuel Pepys, along with 
his wife and servant Jane, lived in a garret 
in Axe-yard, Westminster, which in 1766 changed 
its name to Fludyer-street, and at that time was 
mainly dependent on the bounty of Sir Edward 
Montague. In the eummer of 1660 Montague 
was rewarded for his services to King Charles II. 
with the earldom of Sandwich, and made keeper 
of the Great Wardrope and Clerk of the Privy 
Seal, and he forgot not Pepys, who was imme- 
diately afterwards nominated Clerk of the Acts 
of the Navy. Pepys and his wife go on a house- 
hunting expedition; for his abode in the west 
did not become the dignity of his official posi- 
tion, and was also too far distant from the scene 
of his new labours. Their hunt is brief and 
successful. On the 15th of July, 1660, Pepys 
records :—“ My wife and I mightily pleased with 
our new house that we hope to have.” In three 
days after they enter on possession. “ July 18, 
1660. I dined at my house in Seething-lane.” 
One of the entrances to the Navy Office 
was in Seething - lane, whence also there 
was access to St. Olave’s Church, of which 
congregation Pepys was an exemplary mem- 
ber. “ November 4th, 1660, Lord’s Day. In 
the morning to my own church [St. Olave’s|, 
. +++ My wife seemed very pretty to-day, it 
being the first time I had given her leave to 
wear a black patch.” Many references does 
Pepys make in his Diary to St. Olave’s. One 
more must suffice kere. There is a rumour on 
the morning of June 6th, 1666, that the terrible 
Datch fleet has been defeated. Pepys seta forth 
westward from Seething-lane, and after a fore- 
noon of inquiries, that result in a confirmation 
of the rumour, “ So home to our own church, it 
being the common fast-day, and it was just 
before sermon; but, Lord, how all the people 
in the church stared upon me, to see me whisper 
[the news of the defeat] to Sir John Minnes 
and my Lady Pen,”’—patriotic Pepys! but,— 
“but what pleased me as much as the news was 
to have the fair Mrs. Middleton at our own 
church, who is, indeed, a very beautiful lady.” 

Pepys had an anxious and busy time during 
the Fire of London, the spreading of which he 
did so much to check by employing the men 
from the naval dockyard to blow up the houses 
round the fiery circumference. ‘“ September 5, 
1666. About two in the morning my wife calls 
me up and tells me of new cries of fire, it being 
come to Barking Church, which is at the bottom 
of our lane.” Saving his money and valuables 
is the work of the morning, and necessitates his 
going down to Woolwich. ‘“ Home, and whereas 
I expected to see our house on fire, it being now 
about seven o’clock, it was not.” The Navy 
Office is the next object of solicitation. From 
his record we may guess his feelings as he hurries 
up the lane. “I durst not ask anybody how it 
was with us.” As the day wears on he discovers 
the fire has not touched the lane,—not quite,— 
it had “ only burned the dial of Barking Church, 
and there was quenched. I up to the top 
of Barking Steeple, and there saw the saddest 
sight of desolation that I ever saw.....I 
became afraid to stay there long, and therefore 
came down again as fast as I could.” 

Pepys removed from Seething-lane in 1669, at 
which time he concluded his Diary. He died in 
1703. “ Yesterday, in the evening, were per- 
formed the obsequies of Samuel Pepys, esq., in 
Orutched Friars [St. Olave’s] Charch.”—Post 
Boy, Jane 5,1703. Dr. Hickes, under same date, 
writes to a friend, “ Last night, at nine o’clock, 
I did the last office for your and my good friend, 
Mr. Pepys, at St. Olave’s Church, where he was 
laid in a vault of his own making by his wife and 
brother.” 

In the reign of William III. the chief business 
of the Admiralty was removed from the old 
Navy Office to Whitehall, and what remained, 
to Somerset House, as soon as Sir William 
Chambers, the architect of the latter noble 
building, was ready to receive it. 

What a change has passed over Seething-lane 
in three hundred years! Sir Philip Sydney, the 
“ Astrophel” of Edmund Spenser, strolling 
pensively along the Lane in the summer of 
1582, to woo and win Frances, the fair and only 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, the trees 
and gardens around him filled with the singing 
of the birds. And now, not a green leaf, not a 
bird,—save the irrepressible and tuncless 





sparrow,—no “fayre houses,” bat tall buildings 
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ed with smoke, crowds hurrying hither 
tod ehistier intent on business, and over all, the 
rattle of the wagon and the shouting of its 


driver. 








THE GAS ENGINE. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, the 4th 
of April, Mr. Brunlees, vice-president, in the 
chair, the paper read was “On the Theory of 
the Gas-Engine,” by Mr. Dagald Clerk. 

The practical problem of the conversion of 
heat into mechanical work had been partially 
solved by the steam-engine; but ite efficiency 
was so low that it could not be considered as 
complete or final. Hot air in the past had been 
looked upon as a possible advance. Owing, 
however, to many futile attempts, it had long 
been deemed useless to look in that direction 
for better results. The great progress made in 
recent years with the gas-engine, from the state 
of an interesting but troublesome toy to a prac- 
tical, powerful rival of the steam-engine, had 
shown that air might, after all, be the chief 
motive power of the future. 

Three distinct types of gas-engines had been 


i An engine drawing into the cylinder gas 
and air at atmospheric pressure for a portion of 
its stroke, cutting off communication with the 
outer atmosphere, and immediately igniting the 
mixture, the piston being pushed forward by 
the pressure of the ignited gases during the 
remainder of its stroke. The in-stroke dis- 
charged the prodacts of combastion. 

2. An engine in which mixture of gas and 
air was drawn into a pump, and was discharged 
by the return stroke into a reservoir in a state 
of compression. From the reservoir the mixture 
entered a cylinder, being ignited as it entered, 
and without rise in pressure, but simply in- 
creased in volume, and following the piston as 
it moved forward; the return stroke discharged 
the products of combustion. 

3. An engine in which a mixture of gas and 
air was compressed or introduced under com- 
pression into a cylinder, or space at the end of 
a cylinder, and then ignited while the volame 
remained constant, and the pressure rose. 
Under this pressure the piston moved forward, 
and the return stroke discharged the exhaust. 

Types 1 and 3 were explosion-engines, the 
volume of the mixture remaining constant while 
the preseure increased. Type 2 was a gradual 
combustion-engine, in which the pressure was 
constant, bat the volume increased. Calculating 
the power to be obtained from each of these 
methods, supposing no loss of heat to the 
cylinder, it was found that an engine of type 1, 
using 100 heat units, would convert 21 units 
into mechanical work; in type 2, 36 units; and 
in type 3, 45 units. The great advantage of 
compression was clearly seen by the simple 
Operation of compressing before heating, the 
last engine giving for the same expenditure of 
heat 2°1 timesas mach work as the first. 

Compression made it possible to obtain from 
heated air a great amount of work with buta 
sma!l movement of piston, the smaller volume 
giving greater pressures, and thus rendering the 
power developed more mechanically available. 
Seeing the great difference produced between 
types 1 and 3 by the simple difference in the 
cycle uperation when there was no loss of heat 
through the sides of the cylinder, the question 
arose which engine in actual [practice, with the 
cylinder kept cold by water, would come nearest 
this theory? In which of the engines would 
there be the smaller loss of heat? Oomparing 
the two engines, with equal movements of 
piston, it was found that the compressior- 
engine had the advantage of a lower average 
temperature, and a greater amount of work 
done; also of less surface exposed to the flame, 
and consequently it lost less heat to the cylinder. 
Taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
it was certainly not over-estimating the advan- 
tage of the compression-engine to say that it 
would, under practical conditions, give for a 
certain amount of heat, three times the work 
it was possible to get from an engine using no 
compression. 

The amount of gas consumed was as fol. 
lows :— 
Type 1. Lenoir, 95 cubic feet per 1. H.P. per hour. 
ateyun so =” a 
. Brayton, 5 

(ies ae AOR, 

The Otto engine converted about 18 per cent, 
of the heat used by it into work, while the 


Hugon engine only converted 39 per cent. 
Taking the loss of heat to the cylinder as given 
by the comparison of the adiabatic line of fall 
of empiciens with the actual line of fall, as 
shown on the indicator diagram, it appeared 
much less than was really the case, as shown 
by the gas consumed by the engine. The maxi- 
mum pressure produced was much less than 
would be expected from the amount of gas 
present; this was due to the limiting effect of 
chemical dissociation. 

In calculating the efficiency of the gas-engine 
from its diagram all previous observers had 
fallen into error, through neglecting the effects 
of dissociation, and, accordingly, their results 
were much too high. To account for this so- 
called sustained pressure, Mr. Otto had ad- 
vanced the theory that inflammation was not 
complete when the maximam pressure was 
attained at the beginning of the stroke, but 
that by a peculiar arrangement of strata he 
had made it gradual, and continued the spread 
of the flame while the piston moved forward. 
Mr. Octo called it slow combustion. This desig- 
nation seemed to the author to be erroneous; 
sach an action should rather be called slow in- 
flammation. It existed in the Otto engine, but 
only when it was working badly, and was at- 
tended with great loss of heat and power. This 
was proved by # diagram, and by certain con- 
siderations deduced from Bunsen and Mallard’s 
experiments on the rates of propagation of flame 
through combustible mixtures. 

From the considerations advanced in this 
paper, it would be seen that the cause of the 
comparative efficiency of the modern gas-engines 
over the old Lenoir and Hagon type was to be 





summed up in the one word, “compression.” With- 
out compression before ignition an engine could | 
not be produced giving power rerserga A and 
with small bulk. The mixture used might be! 
diluted, air might be introduced in front of gas 

and air, or an elaborate system of stratification 

might be adopted, bat without compression no 

good effect would be produced. The gas-engine 

was as yet in its infancy, and many long years 

of work were necessary before it could rank 

with the steam-engine in capacity for all manner 

of uses. The time would come when factories, 

railways, and ships would be driven by gas- 

engines as efficient as any steam-engine, and 

much safer and more economical of fuel. The 

steam-engine converted so small an amount of 

the heat used by it into work that, although it 

was the glory and the honour of the first half of 

this century, it should be a standing reproach 

to engineers and scientists of the present time, 

having constantly before them the researches of 
Mayer and Joule. 








NOTES, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL, 
AS TO HOSPITALS. 


Mr. Henry C. Burner, F.S.S., in the course 
of a paper “ On the Administration and Hygiéne 
of British Hospitals,” recently read before the 
Sanitary Institute, said that so much misappre- 
hension prevails as to the origin of hospitals 
that it seems desirable to show by actual 
evidence that they were known previously to the 
birth of Christ. The inhabitants of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, possessed hospitals, some of 
which were supported by their Governments 
long before the Christian era. The Buddhists 
cut on rocks their edicts on hospitals, one of 
which, dated B.C. 220, can be seen near Sourat 
to this day. Medicines were provided and 
skilled physicians were appointed to these hos- 
pitals at the expense of the State. All the 
physicians attached to the court, male and 
female, were compelled to give their services 
gratuitously to each of the hospitals as they 
might be required. Hospitals were established 
among the Fire Worshippers of Persia from the 
earliest times, the people being compelled by 
law to maintain suitable houses for the suffering 


vided the best medical treatment for the inmates, 
free of cost. It is declared, upon evidence not 
entirely unauthenticated, that the sick were 
treated so far back as 1124 B.C. in the temples 
of Aisculapius, ot Titanas, a city of Peloponnesas. 
The “sculapian temples had some featares, at 
any rate, in common with our Certaia 


of these buildings were set aside for the ex- 
clusive treatment of patiente suffering from 
infectious diseases. ‘Tablets were suspended 
upon the walls, on which were recorded the 
history and treatment of each patient. Finally, 





the Valetudinariams, referred to by Seneca and 


poor of their community, whilst the king pro-| 





see eer] 
conee were in reality private pay-hospitals or 
dropathic well. 
The first Christian hospital was founded“, 
Bethlehem, by St. Jerome, in the year A.D, 30) 
and he it was who first used the word “Ho, 
ee ame ee an institation ex 
vely reception and relief of ick 
St. Ephraim or St. Faviola is entitled to st 
credit of founding infirmaries which were Bup- 
ported exclasively by voluntary Contributions 
and for the sole purpose of treating the sick. 
The oldest hospital in Europe now in use js 
the Hétel Dieu, which was founded A.D. 600 
St. Laudry, bishop of Paris, and the first hog. 
pital opened in England was built at Canterbury 
by Archbishop Lanfranc. Mr. Bardett pointed 
out, as a remarkable fact, that Guy’s Hospital, 
which is one of a very few, if not the only 
English hospital founded on the monumental, as 
opposed to the Christian ides, has recently been 
the scene of serious controversy, which report 
declares to be due, at the bottom, to differences 
of opinion on religions matters. This circum. 
stance, he says, is noteworthy as showing that 
money left for a specific purpose by a beneyo. 
lent founder may, in process of time, come 
under the absolute control of those whose views 
and whose mode of administration, are probably 
very little in accord with the views and inten. 
tions of the originator himself. 2 
Passing from the past to the present, Mr. 
Bardett showed that the number of beds avail. 
able in the general, special, and convalescent 
institutions throughout Great Britain approached 
25,000, exclusive of Poor-Law and cot 
hospitals. The number of in-patients relieved 
every year at some 200 institutions was nearly 
190,000; the number of out-patients relieved at 
250 general and special hospitals, and provident 


and general dispensaries, was nearly 2,000,000 


annually. The average gross annual income 
from all sources received by British hospitals, 
convalescent institutions, and dispensaries 
amounts to 1,450,452/., and the average gross 
annual expenditure to 1,447,601. These 
figures, which are based upon the average 
receipts, expenditure, and work during three 
years, prepared upon an identical basis, and 
checked by an accountant, went to prove that if 
the incomes of the different medical charities 
were fairly distributed according to the require- 
ments of each centre of population, the funds 
available would be equal to the demand. Asa 
matter of fact, many of the leading London 
hospitals are now very seriously embarrassed 
from want of fands. No less than three of the 
chief of them,—St. George’s, King’s College, 
and Westmioster,—have lately brought their 
impecuniosity prominently before the public. 








GERMAN TECHNIOAL SCHOOLS. 


Ir is a significant fact that the Legislatures of 
two of the smaller States of Germany have 
passed resolutions in favour of the eventual 
closing of their two principal technical colleges. 
On the second reading of the Budget in the 
Second Chamber of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 
the following resolution was adopted :—“ That 
the Grand Dacal Government be requested, in 
case the present paucity of students in attend- 
ance continues, to close the Technical High 
School at Darmstadt at the termination of the 
present (triennial) financial period of 1882 # 
1885.” The resolution was passed by 4 majo 
rity of four votes, there being twenty-st 
members in favour of it to twenty-two against it. 

The other case is that of the Dachy of Brunt 
wick. On the 8th inst. it was resolved, («) “To 
request the Ministry not to increase the expen 
diture on the Technical High School, and io 
particular to grant no additions to salaries; 
and (6) “To request the Minister to take the 
question into consideration whether preparations 
ought not to be made for the abolition of the 
Technical High School, since the outlay upon it 
is altogether ont of proportion to its exp 
utility, and for this purpose to lay a suitable 
Bill before the next Parliament.” 

It is, of course, not yet certain that these pro- 
posals will be approved by the Upper Chambers 
or by the Governments; bat it is difficult to se 
what prospect there is of an improvement 10 
the numbers of the students in ten. 
Branswick and Hesse are mainly agetealier®’, 
and have a population only equal val = tard 
English counties like Nottingham and — 
Technical students belonging to those duc “ 
find much greater advantage in attending ** 
magnificent technical schools recently founded 
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ed by Prussia, like the establishments 
or tee or Berlin, The rews of the 
resolations just passed has produced much con- 
sternation among the local technical circles, 
architects, engineers, and others, end an effort is 
being made to preserve the schools now 
threatened; bat the chances sppear sgaivet 
the ultimate saccess of the movement. Ip 
England we are still suffering from the opposite 
evil,—too great a scarcity of technical schools ; 
bat the vigorous action which has of late been 
taken in the City of London, and the labours of 
the Technical Commuesioners, will, there is no 
doubt, before long sacceed in supplying this 
important deficiency. 








NOTES AT THE NAVAL EXHIBITION, 


Tue Naval and Sobmarine Engineering Exbi-. 
bition, opened on Monday last in the Agricaltural 
Hall, is, although the first of its kind, one of the 
largest and completest of the many exhibitions 
which have been held under the same roof 
during the last few years. Io addition to ite 
claims on the attention of naval and seafaring 
men, and of all who “go down to the sea 
in ships,” it is replete with interest to civil, 
mechanical, and marine enginesrs. In a less 
technical way the Exhibition has also numerous 
attractions for the general public, and we are 
pot surprised to bear that it hae been largely 
visited by holiday folk daring the present week. 

The exhibition inclades almost everything 
required for the construction, fitting, and safe 
navigation of steam and sailing vessels, and for 
loading and discharging of cargo, besides 
innumerable appliances in the form of rafte, 
boate, belte, and buoys intended to save life at 
sea under almost all conceivable circametances. 
A very interesting section of the exhibition is 
the large collection of models of some of our 
finest ocean-going steamers. Particularly notice- 
able are those lent by Mesers. John Elder & Co., 
of Glaegow, whose collection inclades a large 
model of that naval curiosity the Rus+ian Im- 
perial yacht Livadia, built by the exhibitors 
for the late Czar, Alexander II. Many of the 
models exhibited are of historic interest, and 
this is notably so with regard to the model 
(shown in the Gallery) of the shield used by 
Brunel in the construction of the Thames 
Tannel. This is exhibited by Mesers. Manuds- 
Jay, Sons, & Field, who also show, on the 
floor of the hall, a large working model 
of engines supplied by them to the “ White 
Star” mail steamers Britannic and Germanic. 
Steam steering-gear, steam windlasses, hoiste, 
pamps, and a variety of other appliances used 
to ensure safety or economise labour on board 
ship, whether at sea or in dock, are on view. 
An enormous circular iron tank in the centre 
of the ball (specially made for the purpose) 
is filled with water in order to enable divers 
to display the advantages of the various 
diving dresses and apparatus exhibited,” glass 
windows being provided at intervals through 
which visitors to the exhibition can watch 
operations. In this connexion the working 
models of Mesers. Clark & Standfield’s self- 
adjusting gripping “camela” for raising sunken 
veerels should not be overlooked by visitors. 
They appear to be capable of rendering much 
valuable service. Dutton’s fire - extinguishing 
Spparatus, as proposed to be applied on board 
ship and in theatres and other buildings, con- 
sists of a series of shallow metallic gutters 
placed near the ceiling, and fitted with cover- 
ing plates in such a manner that, when the 
gutters are filled with water or other liquid, it 
overflows in sheets or cataracts upon the 
flames. 

Among inventions connected with the con- 
struction of breakwaters, groynes, or piers, we 
noticed Mr. George H. Beamish’s suggested 
method of construction with concrete or other 
blocks (Stand 235). The blocks are made, 
®pparently, of a section somewhat similar to 
the double-headed or reversible rolled rails used 
for the permanent way of railways, but, of 
course, very much larger in section, though 
'n Considerably shorter lengths. Blocks of 
- form are placed upon end, so that the 
anger, 20 to speak, doveteil into each other, 
thus securing, it is claimed, cohesion of the 
be mass (although no cement is used), 

bo freedom for uneven settlement of founda. 
tan At Stand 641 (in the Gallery), Mr. 
obn Thomas, of Bangor, exhibits models of 
his Ipatent method construction for sea- 


steel of the required form and strength is used 
for the outer or exposed face of the work. 
Within this casing the concrete or masonry is 
built up, bat the casing is allowed to remain as 
® protection against damage by storms. Meesrs. 
Broce & Batho (Stand 365) exhibit their patent 
bydranlic dredgers and excavators, which 
sppear to be very effective. They are in use 
ou important public works in India and else- 
where. Messrs. Clark, Bonnett & Co. exhibit 
(Stand 152) drawings and working models of 
dredging apparatos invested and patented by 
Mr. W. Smith, C.E., Engineer to the Aberdeen 
Harbour Board, for raising and clearing sand- 
bars at mouths of rivers and barboure. At 
Stand 370 Decauville’s patent portable railway, 
with tip and other wagons for use in manu- 
factories and by coutractors, are shown. There 
appliances are in use at the French end of the 
Channel Tunnel works. 

A few inventions connected with railways are 
shown. Messrs. P. & W. MacLellan, of Glae- 
gow, show (Stand 359) MacLellan & Smith's 
patent embossed steel sleepera and fastenings, 
as laid on the Onde and Rohilkund Railway ; also 
their embossed steel buckle-plates for bridges, 
&o. Askew’s patent coupler, shown by the 
same firm, is @ simple appliance or tool for 
coupling and uncoupling railway wagons with- 
out the necessity of sending a man between the 
wagons. At Stand 512 (in the Gallery) Mesers. 
Alexander & Co. show Bezer’s patent railway 
lock-nut as applied to fish-plate jointe. By 
means of the insertion, in a very ingenious 
manner, of a locking wire, it is claimed that 
the nuts cannot become loose for a long time. 
The invention is st present being tried by the 
Great Western Railway Company. 

Messrs. Esdaile & Co., of City-road (Stand 
105), show a variety of patent ships’ blocks, 
made by improved steam machinery. Messrs. 
Cayley & Cayley (Stand 66),the London agente 
of Mesers. J. A. Fay & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
show a number of American wood-working 
machines in action, driven by an “Otto” gas 
engine. These machines are all characterised 
by simplicity and compactness of design, and 
the workmanship is very good. Especially 
deserving of notice are a planing - machive, 
placing up t>24in. wide, and the “ Variety ” wood- 
worker, capable of doing the varieties of work 
done by whot are called in this country ‘‘ General 
Joiners.” The firet-named machine, it is stated, 
is in use in every ship-building yard on the Clyde. 
Mesars. Tangye Bros. (Stands 49 and 191) have 
a variety of usefal machinery and tools, but 
among their specialities may be mentioned as 
particularly worthy of notice Cherry’s patent 
“whipping and cargo hoists” for discharging 
coal, grain, &c. They are very simple and 
rapid in action, and exceedingly easy to control. 
The “ Palsometer” patent steam-pump is shown 
at Stand 46. The simplicity and effectiveness 
of this invention have won for it a high place 
in the estimation of engineers and contractors. 
Messrs. Ransomes, Head, & Jefferies, of Ipswich, 
Mr. E. 8S. Hindley, of Bourton, and Messrs. Robey 
& Co.,of Lincoln, are among the most well-known 
of the exhibitors of steam-engines and boilers. 
Hodson’s patent high-speed expensive rotary 
engine is shown at work at Stand 62, driving 
one of De Bay’s screw-propellers, which appears 
to be capable of effective service as a fan or 
ventilator. Among other exhibitors of ventilators 
suitable for ships we noticed Messrs. Robert 
Boyle & Son (Stand 864), Messrs. C. Kite & Co. 
(Stand 272), and Messrs. Mosees & Mitchell 
(Stand 128). Mr. Bellamy, of Millwall, shows 
ships’ tanks, a dram-baoy, and an 8-ft. conical 
water-ballast beacon-buoy, with internal bulk. 
heads, and surmounted by mast and ball, as 
made for the Corporation of the Trinity House. 
Mesers. Burney & Co., of Millwall, are also exbi- 
bitors of painted and galvanised tanks, for ships’ 
use. Mr. E. Clements (Jeazes & Co.), at Stand 
367, shows a sbip’s cooking-spparatus, with five 
large ovene. At Stand 490, the capabilities of 
the Bower-Barff process for preventing the de. 
straction of ironwork by rust are illustrated by 
numerous specimens. Mr. J. Westwood, jun., 
exhibits, at Stand 497, Hawkeley’s patent stair- 
treads, which are well known for darability 
combined with excellence of foot-hold. Mesers. 
Johnson, Gregson, & Curry exhibit, at Stand 
242, Jotnson’s patent sleeping-berths, for married 
emigrants and their families ; they have many 
advantages. At Scand 430, Mesere. W. Woollams 
& Co, show their patent embossed and varnished 
flock and other papere, suitable for decorations 
for ships’ saloons, &0. The United Asbestos Com- 





walls, b-eakwaters, &o. A casing of iron or 


pany show (Stand 120), among other products, 


their asbestos fireproof paivte. The Sanitary 
Paint Company (Messrs. Griffiths, Berdoe, & Co.), 
Liverpool, exhibit, at Stand 424, various paints 
and compositions specially manufactured for 
marine purposes, including “ Griffichs’s Patent 
White.” Balmaiu’s Luminous Paint is shown 
by Mesers. Ihlee & Horne, at Stand 313s, as 
applied to life and mooring buoys, shipe’ figure- 
heade, &o. The Indestrnctible Paint Company 
exhibit (Stand 415) Browning’s Patent Pre- 
servative Paints for ships’ use. Mesers. Chabb 
& Son (Stand 3114) show locks and eafes, and 
parsers’ and bullion chests. Mr. George Jen- 
nings, of Stangate, has generally some new and 
usefal invention to display, and here, at Stand 
346, he shows a very good self-acting closet euit- 
able for use not only on board ship, but in rail- 
way stations and in other places where rough 
usage has to be withstood. It consists of a 
cast-iron hopper, enamelled inside, and fitted 
with a seat which springs up when the user 
rises from it, leaving the hopper free for use as 
@ urinal or slop-sink, and at the same time 
giving a good flush. Other ships’ closets, and 
some excellent tip-op lavatories provided with 
splash-rims, especially for use on ship-board, 
are shown by Mr. Jennings. Messrs. Ewart & 
Sons (Stand 391) exhibit ship’s baths; Mr. J. L. 
Hancock (Stand 335) exhibits india-rabber 
goods and diver’s drese; Messrs. Hayward 
Bros. & Eckstein (Stand 150) show ehip»’ deck- 
ligbte; Mr. T. W. Helliwell (Stand 347) exhibits 
his patent systems of roofing with glass or 
metal; Mesers. Rendle & Co: show (Stand 342) 
the “ Acme” glazing and the “ Electric” paint- 
removers and cleaners; the Silicate Paint 
Company (Stand 111) put forward their paints 
and an anti-fouling composition for ships; and 
Mesere. Wilson & Co. (Stand 130) their alkaline 
composition for removing paint. 

We have only mentioned a few of the thirgs 
to be seen in this exhibition, which closes on 
Thursday next, the 20th inst. The catalogve 
is well got up, and, as far as we have had occa- 
sion to test it, carefully compiled. 








NEW LIBERAL CLUB-HOUSE AT LEEK. 


Atruovucs the celerity of the action of Aled- 
din’s lamp cannot be claimed for the movements 
of the building trade in general, in many other 
respects the magic lantern immortalised by 
Scheherazade might have been at work at No. 6, 
Raesell-street, Leek, henceforth the comfortable 
caravaceerai of the Liberal politicians of the 
town. The former dingy habitat of Leek’s board 
of “ city fathers,” who seem to have bad a hardy 
fortitude enabling them to subsist sans light, sans 
air, sans every sanitary essential, has been trans- 
formed into the model of a modest clab-house, 
endowed with sweetness and light in the shape 
of thorough-paced ventilation and ample win- 
dows and artificial illamination, and well supplied 
with cosy, not to say luxurious, appointments. 
The accommodation consists of a pair of fine, 
lofty billiard-rooms, an excellent reading-room, 
committee, chess, and card-rooms, with manager's 
house, lavatories, cellaring, &c. The billiard. 
tables and their accessories have been supplied 
by Mesare. Orme & Sons, and leave nothing to 
be desired. The seating throughout is uphol- 
etered in peacock blue rep on stained walnut 
woodwork, contrasting agreeably with the light 
and cheerful tones of colours adopted in the 
decoration of the premises. The alterations 
bave been carried out under the designs and 
superintendence of Messrs. William Sogden & 
Son, architects, of Leek, by Messrs. Thomas 
Grace, J. & J. Mathews, and Isaac Heath, 
builders, Leek. 








Drinking Fountain, Westminster.—On 
the 29th uls. the Baroness ng y aersgy in 
the presence of a large number of friends, un- 
covered a new drinking -fountain at St. 
Stephen’s Schools, Westminster. It is con- 
structed of polished Cornish grey granite to 
height of 4 ft. 6 in., the upper part being in 
Portland stone, with carved panels and 
crocketed pinnacles and spire in Decorated 
Gothic, to harmonise with the adjoining oburch, 
St. Stephen's, which was built and endowed by 
the Baroness some years since. The fountain is 
set back on to the schoo!-ground by & carve in 
the railing, and has two drivking-basins useable 
by the schools and the publio, with a dog-trough 
in the granite step. Mr. A. Bradford was the 
sculptor, and Mr. H. H. Bridgman wes the 





architect. 
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SCHEME. 


Tre intercommunication between Manchester 
and Liverpool is probably greater than between 
any two places elsewhere in the world. The 
improvement of the natural channel to the sea 
afforded by the Mersey-Irwell, if affected after 
the manner of the improvements of the Clyde 
Navigation, wonld provide a mode of commani- 
cation for the enormous traffic between the two 
cities far cheaper than the most favourable rates 
that railways could afford tooffer. This obvious 
consideration bas led to the inception of a move- 
ment for the organisation of a syndicate for the 
carrying out of the projected Manchester tidal 
navigation. The distinctive character of this 
scheme is the construction of a channel from 
Manchester to the sea of sufficient depth to 
allow of a range or rise and fall of tides such as 
occurs in the harboar of Glasgow as the result 
of the deepening of the Clyde, and as at New- 
castle from the deepening of the Tyne. Owing 
to the slight elevation of Manchester above the 
sea-level, together with its comparative nearness 
to the sea, and its connexion therewith by an 
easily improvable natural water-way, there is 
no difficulty whatever in an engineering sense 
to interfere with the proposed undertaking. The 
existing Mersey and Irwell navigation is only 
suited to barges of 40 to 60 tons. The improved 
navigation would provide a depth of water by 
which Manchester would be accessible from the 
sea by the largest ocean-going steamers with 
the same ease that London is now reached by 
the Toames or Glasgow by the Clyde. 

We should be disposed to expect great advan- 
tages as the result of such an undertaking. 





PLYMOUTH MARKETS COMPETITION. 


THIs competition, like too many others, is 
producing much squabbling. The referee, Mr. 
Waterhouse, hesitated somewhat between two 
designs,—one, “Ye Cheape,” found to be by 
Messrs. C. King and the late H. Alty, the Borough 
Engineer ; the other, “ Measure for Measure,” by 
Mesers. Coe & Robinson. The Town Council 
have given the first premiam to the latter, but 
decide to carry out the former, to which the 
second premiam is awarded, and that, too, in 
face of the opinion given by the referee that it will 
cost much more than the stipulated amount. It 
is regarded as very objectionable that Mr. Alty, 
as an officer of the corporation, should have 
entered the competition, in which we fally 
agree. Moreover, the authors of the design 
“ Experience,” to which the third premium has 
been given, Messrs. G. B. Nichols & Sons, assert 
that many of their views, discussed confiden- 
tially with the late Borough Engineer, have been 
adopted in the plan which bearshis name. Mr. 
King writes to deny this entirely, but the fact 
that such an assertion can be made shows that 
Mr. Alty had placed himself in a wrong position. 





DUST REMOVAL. 


Tue following passages occur in the last 
Report of the National Health Society (41, 
Berners-street) :— 

A sub-committee was formed in the spring of 
the past year for the purpose of endeavouring 
to effect a reform in the systems of dust re- 
moval and disposal in the metropolis. Under 
the system of collection which now exists, houses 
are made unhealthy by the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable refase, which ie allowed 
to remain too long undisturbed, and which can 
seldom be completely removed from dust-bins. 
As things are now hundreds of people are em. 
ployed ia the revolting occupation of sorting 
the refuse. It is unnecessary here to enlarge 
on the evil inflaence upon the health of the 
community of this plan of dealing with house 
refase. After fall inquiry into the arrange- 
ments adopted in various large towns through. 
out the country, the sub-committee issued a 
circular to the metropolitan vestries, requesting 
them to take some action in the matter, and 
offering a few snggestions for their considera. 
tion. It was proposed that dust-bing should be 
abolished and metal tubs substituted; that the 
collection should be systematised, and each house 
should be visited not less than twice in every 
week ; toat the household shonld be obliged to 
aliow this frequent removal of the refuse; that 
the refuse should be destroyed by fire (the 


cordially approve of the suggestions offered. 
The Vestry of the Parish of St. John, Hamp- 
stead, has been foremost in ite endeavours to 
introduce the use of tabs in the place of dust- 
bins, and other vestries are also endeavou 

to effect a similar improvement. In the paris 
of St. Mary Abbott's, Kensington, the vestry 
clerk reports that a house-to-house visitation at 
frequent and regular intervals has been in force 
for three or four years, and has worked well. 
At St. Mary, Newington, the district has been 
divided into six eub-districte, each of which is 


prevent the accumulation of refuse in the dust- 
bins. In Bermondeey, aleo, the plan adopted 
is superior to that of some other parishes. The 
St. Pancras Vestry have for a long time past 
been inquiring into the subject, with a view to 
reforming the old-fashioned system. They have 
issued a voluminous report, which shows how 
many difficalties have to be dealt with. Their 
chief aim appears to be the effectual disposal of 
the refuse. It will thugs be seen that there 
existe a great desire upon the part of the metro- 





politan vestries to adopt improved systems of 
dast and refuse removal, but it is a noteworthy 
fact that hitherto they are considerably behind 
many of the northern towns. Fryer’s process of 
carbonising and of destroying the refuse has 
been used for some time (for several years in 
some instances) at the following places :—Leede, 
Manchester, Bradford, Warrington, Stafford, 
Rochdale, Boltoz, Birmingham, Blackburn, 
Rotherham, Derby, and Bary. Dr. Sedgwick 
Saunders, Medical Officer of Health for the City 
of London, has published a report upon the 
disposal of refuse, which shows that active steps 
are contemplated by the authorities of the 
City district as well as by the St. Pancras 
Vestry, and doubtless before long reformation 
with regard to the disposal will be effected, but 
an improved system of collection and the aboli- 
tion of house dust-bine are less likely to be 
enforced by the authorities. The sub-committee 
of this Society believe that such improvements 
must be brought abont chiefly by individual 
action, and they urge all householders to adopt 
the following suggestions :—(1.) To abolish the 
dust-bins, and sabstitute metal tabs or sacks. 
(2.) And insist upon the regular and frequent 
collection by the dust contractors. A lady mem- 
ber of the committee (Mrs. Priestley) has insti- 
tated the plan of a , ah a? oy 
are suspended u m t 
dustman calls, De pots away the sack er sacks 
fall of dust, and returns them empty upon his 
next visit. By this means all the material is 
carried away, time is saved in the collection, 
and many of the evils of the present system are 
avoided. 








NEW PUBLIC HALL FOR WANDSWORTH 
AND BATTERSEA. 


Tue Wandsworth and Battersea Public Hall 
Company are about to erect a large new public 
hall, near the Clapham Junction Railway-station, 
the site of the intended building being at the 
corner of Lavender Hill and St. John's-road, 
and about midway between Wandeworth and 
Battersea proper. An enormous population is 
at present springing up in the immediate locality 
of the proposed hall, the site secured being at 
the north-western angle of an extensive pro- 
perty known as the Lavender Sweep Estate. 
This estate, which is upwards of eight acres in 
extent, and stretches in an easterly direction to 
near the north-western boundary of Clapham 
Common, and on the south side to Batterses- 
rise, was until recently the seat of a well. 
known City capitalist, lately deceased, the 
mansion being surrounded by thickly-wooded 
grounds. Within the last few months the pro- 
perty has been laid ont as a building estate, 
spacious roads, from 40 ft. to 50 ft., having been 
coustructed, and the valuable timber cleared 
away. It is estimated that the total number 
of houses to be erected on the estate is between 
200 and 300, at rental values ranging from 551. 
to 901. Upwards of 100 of these residences 
have already been erected, and builders are at 
present actively at work in the erection of others. 
Ube public hall about to be erected on the estate 
will have two frontages, one facing Lavender- 
hill, and the other St. John’s-road. The ground- 
floor will consist of shops, the public hall, and 








latter suggestion inferring that the plan 
sorting shonld be abolished). From oe is 


committee and other rooms in connexion with 
it forming the other portion of the building. 


























































visited once 8 week, and great care is taken to} church 


Tike 
Clapbam Common, close adjoining that perder 
bas just been covered with @ similar class of 
buildings, having been converted from a purely 
subarban neighbourhood into a very numerously. 
populated locality. 





THE RESTORATION OF TRING CHURCH. 


Arter baving been more or less in 
for twenty years, the restoration of thie fee 
is now complete. The works were com. 
menced in 1861 under the late Mr. Slater, 
There was originally an Early English church 
of which a beautiful south doorway and a win, 
dow exist,— then a fourteenth century rebuild. 
ing on @ large scale,—with a nave and two 
wide aisles, and the lower part of a west tower, 
followed by a fifteenth-century reconstruction, 
involving new arcades of grand proportions, 
clearstory, oak roofs, screens, &c. 

In the seventeenth century, inthe diys when 
Gothic art was expiring, the aisles were re- 
constructed, the chancel roof lowered, and its 
windows recast; and, later still, the whole was 
covered with rough-cast and Roman cement 
outeide, and whitewashed inside; it was filled 
with pews, and every available space in the 
interior excavated for graves and vaults. 

It was found that the foundations, originally 
but shallow, had gradually given way, and the 
whole charch had settled northward ; but, ex- 
cepting in the case of one colamn (which was 
renewed), there seemed then no danger to be 
feared, and the first works, therefore, only in. 
claded new oak roofs according to the old detail, 
and new seating also in oak, and a cleansing 
and repair of the interior. These were executed 
by Mr. Cooper, of Aylesbury. 

In 1871, the architects reported on the 
exterior, which, like most charches of the 
district, had been covered up with cement, 
owing to the decay of the soft Clunch stone 
dressings, the flint work, of course, remaining 
sound. However, it was not till some years 
later that the works were resumed by the build. 
ing of an organ-chamber and vestry, as 4 con- 
tinuation of the porth sisle, and then by the 
complete restoration of the wee of the south 
side and clearstory ; every sound old stone was 
retained, and all the et fa work of the win- 
dows. The defective stove was replaced with 
new Ancaster stone, and the flint facing was 
repaired and pointed. 

In 1880, the works were again resumed and 
carried forward to completion; the tower was 
first stripped of its rough-cast and cement, and 
each deeayed stone marked and replaced by 
new one corresponding with it, all weatherings 
and string-courses, &c., being required to be 
renewed. On investigation, the design of the 
old parapet in chequer-work of flint and stove 
was found, and has been reproduced. 

Daring the progress of these works it was 
discovered, after repeated trials, that the whole 
north arcade, with its clearstory, and the north 
aisle wall, were going over slowly to the north. 
It therefore became necessary immediately to 
erect an extensive system of shoring to carry 
the heavy oak roof of the nave, while the north 
side was taken down and rebuilt. In the re 
building, the crushed Clunch pillars were 
placed by new shafts and bases of Portland 
stone, : 

The rebuilding of the north aisle followed, 
and there were discovered many etones of the 
ancient fifteenth-century windows; these have 
been aced. There were aleo found nom- 
bers of stones of the piers, arches, »nd capitals 
of the long-since-destroyed fourteenth-century 
arcade. These are preserved, and will be rebuilt 
in the nave of the district church of St. Marths, 
which is already commenced in that style. The 
ancient piers and bases of the fifteenth-centory 
arcades removed are abont to be rebuilt in the 
new neighbouring church of Long iy tage BO 
they will be amply sufficient there for the 


Traces of the fourteenth-centary porch were 
found cased up with brick; these have been 
sufficient to Pp: 7 the design of the new one, ob 
which the old stones are retained in situ. am 

The piers of the south arcade were then take 
in hand, the foundations being in » dangerous 
state, and the columns themselves showing 
signs of crushing and splitting. Hach colums 
was, therefore, taken out, one at s time, 
replaced by a new one of Portland stone, 
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BUILDING PATENTS.® 

APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
1,432. W. Bartholomew, Lambeth. Flashing- 
tanks. March 24, 1882. 
1,434. E. G. Banner, London. Sewers. 
March 24, 1882. 
1,435. B. Finch, Westminster. Chimney 
flaes. March 25, 1882. 
1,458. L. A. Grotti, London, Composition for 
rendering wood, &c., nninfammable. (Com. by 

H. R. P. Hosemann, Berlin.) March 27, 1882. 
1,466. W. L. Fison, Stourmarket. Perforated 
tiles. March 27, 1882. 
1,498. W. R. Lake, London. Metallic shingles 
for roofing purposes. (Com. by O. Comstock, 
New Canaan, U.S.A.) March 28, 1882. 
1,522. J. B. Denton, London, and G. Batler, 
Turnbam green. Apparatus for flashing sewers, 
&c. March 29, 1882. 
1,553, G@. H. Wilder, London. Locks or 
fastenings. March 30, 1882. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named. 


March 28, 1883. 


5,118. H. J. Haddao, Kensington. Construc- 
tion of roads and pavements. (Com. by J. 
Salvat, Morceax, France.) Nov. 23, 1881. 

5,351. T. Rowan, London. Warming and 
ventilating apparatus. Dec. 7, 1881. 

5,377. D. G. Cameron, Lambeth. Water- 
closets, &c. Dec. 8, 1881. 

258. RB. G. Greig, London. Stoves for heat- 
ing and ventilating. (Com. by the Detroit 
Stove Works Company, Detroit, U.S.A.) Jan. 
18, 1882. . 

1,213. RB. Wright, Richmond. Firegrates, &c. 
March 13, 1882. 


March 31, 1882. 


5,232. W. Hutchinson, London. Portable 
heating apparatus. Nov. 30, 1881. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending Aprii 1, 1892. 

3,428. F. H. Beattie, Soho. Roof prin- 
cipals, &o. 

Instead of making holes in the frames, &c., clippi 
Pieces are used to po A the rafters or oouuiehicas 
3 — are connected the accessory parts, Aug. 8, 1881. 

rice 10, 

3,447. W. G. Macvitie, Sutton Coldfield. At- 
taching knobs and handles to their spindles. 

On one of the faces of the square spindle is a rack, and a 
square tube inserted in the knob fits thie spindle; « catch 
passes the tube and engages @ tooth on the rack. 
Aug. 9,1881, Price 64, ’ 

3,507. E. G. Brewer, London. Plastering and 
plasterer’s moulds. 

Moulds are reste Dy which the plaster is moulded im- 
mediat+ly on the | in its . (Com. by D, W. 
Steckstill, J. M. M. . & B. W. Anderson, Washing- 
ton, U.3.4.) Aug. 12, 1881, Prices 6d. 

3,512. T. Redmayne, Sheffield. Stoves and 
fireplaces. 

These have solid bottoms, and « midfeather is arranged 
towards the back, with » cover on the top through the 
pamece between whieh the gases, &c., from the fire are 
Reba ee | ao the m yng to a space — the 

m of the fireplace, whence to th . 
Aug. 12, 1891, Price 64. al so oe 

3,582. C. Winn, Birmingham. Water-waste 
preventers. 

A syphon is placed inside the cistern, the open leg of 
which is cov by a cap, When the cistern is full the 
ball-valve closes the filliog-cock, and when the cap is lifted 
dl ie, syphon empties the cistern. Aug. 17, 1881. 

ice 6d, 


3,620. J. Oraig, Kilmarnock. Dressing 
enamelled bricks, &. 

After the bricks have been dipped in the enamelling or 
glazing composition, they are dressed or “ moosed”’ by an 
endless travelling band which rabs off the enamel from the 
edges, Aug. 19, 1831. Price 6d. 

3,633. S. Mead & J. W. Tiptaft, Birmingham. 
Adjasting action for swing sashes, £c. 

On the standard bracket carryio 
of which is ® rob ‘tise, and on the ser aa 
which « epring-bolt ex one of the teeth of the disc, 
(Pro, Pro.) Aug. 20, fest. Price 2d. 











ing doors. 
the door on the 
ph = outside, and 


pw sop (Pro. Pro.) Aug. 


& upon. 


spread on the sarface, fused, 
allowed to cool. Aug. 26,1881. P ag wt 


devices for preventing the slamming of doors. 
There is an automatic valve in the eylinder 


. thereby preventing smm 








SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION 
AWARDS. 


Tut Executive Committee of this exhibition 
have made awards, after receiving the reports of 
the jurors, in the following sections :— 

Gas Section.—To Messrs. Thompson Brothers, 
of Leeds, a gold medal for their patent kiln and 
baker’s oven, being a distinctly new application 
of the use of coal-gas, and one calcalated to 
largely promote the abatement of smoke. 
Cooking Stoves, suitable for about twelve 
persons.—To Messrs. H. & O. Davis & OCo., of 
Camberwell, silver medal; to Messrs. Beverley 
& Wylde, of Leeds, silver medal; to Messrs. J. 
Wright & Co., of Birmingham, silver medal; 
Mesars. Stark & Co., of Torquay, silver medal, 
in recognition of the principle adopted by them 
of burning the gas outside the oven in which 
the cooking is carried on ; Messrs. Billing & Co., 
New Oxford-street, bronze medal; Messrs. 
Leoni & Co., New North-road, London, bronze 
medal; Mr. C. Wilson, of Leeds, bronze medal ; 
to Messrs. Waddell & Main, of Glasguw, bronze 
medal. 
Stoves suitable for Large Establishments.—To 
Messrs. Slater & Co., of Holborn, silver medal, 
for excellence of material and workmanship. 
Heating Stoves.—For close stoves, from which 
the heat is conveyed into the apartment by 
conduction from pipes or chambers through 
which the heated prodacts of combustion pass :— 
To Messrs. Stark & Co., of Torquay, for Cox’s 
ventilating gas-stove, a silver medal; to the 
Sanitary and Economic Supply Association, of 
Gloucester, for Dr. Bond’s eathermic ventilating 
atove, pattern A, asilver medal. Open stoves, 
or combination fires, in which gas is burned in 
combination with solid materials, and the heat 
radiated into the apartment.—To Mesers. 
Waddell & Main, of Glasgow, for Dr. Siemens’s 

and coke fire, a bronze medal; to G. Wright 
Co., Rotherham, for Dr. Siemens’s gas and 
coke fire, a bronze medal. Gas-baskets or fires 
from which the heat is conveyed by radiation.— 
To Messrs. Leoni & Co., New North-road, London, 
for hanging gas-fire, a bronze medal. 








DOUBLE COMPETITIONS. 


Siz,—Will you permit me to gay, with re- 
ference to the discussion of this subject, that 
the example of the Manchester Town-hall hardly 
applies in the recent competitions; for in the 
three large ones now in progress on the system 
of double competitions, viz., Glasgow, Dublin, 
and Birkenhead, there is little or no latitude 
respecting the sketches. Very stringent rules 
are laid down for the sake of uniformity, and it 
is distinctly stated that there must be a certain 
number (and @ very unnecessary number) to a 
prescribed scale, finished in pen and ink. In 
these cases the cost to each of the selected men 
must be very considerable. shu 

The scale in the Manchester competition was 
only one-sixteenth for the final plans, and quite 
sufficient for any building. The remaueration 
was 3001. to each of the selected men, instead 
of 1501, Whatever can have induced the 
assessors to — one-eighth scale is 

d comprehen: 
™ rader the § present tendency of the age for 


ings and scale are reduced to the minimum, 
sot will rue the day the double system 
was entered into, for the public have been quick 


enongh to percei 


3,689. A. H. Windsor, Bre 
rtd 3 mtwood, Bolts for 


to the "bolt is $ pie which shows through 


whether the bolt is 
24, 1881. 


3,708. A. Mac Shrewsbury. 
pe ae Leod, bary. Floors or 


These are made of lac, or resin, or bitumen, &c., which, 
after then 


5,590. H. H. Lake, London. Door-checks or 


A cylinder with » spring piston is fitted » a door, technical educati t the E 
ia education a 

the piston, and when the door ie opened air is edemeted <chiintoottna an 

into the cylinder. As the door is closing, the door-post 

drives the piston-rod in and compresses the sir in the 


ve that it enables them to ask | sediment can be emptied out. 


A MEMORIAL OF THE LATE SIR 
ANTONIO BRADY. 


As a memorial of the late Sir Antonio Brady, 
who died few months ago, St. John’s Charch at 
Stratford is about to be enlarged. The deceased, 
who for many years took much interest in the 
welfare and improvement of the East End, was 
one of the Verderers of Epping Forest, and was 
also amongst those who took active steps with 
the view of freeing the Forest for the use of 
the public. Sir Antonio, amongst other efforts, 
aleo worked hard with a view of promoting 


much to bring about the establishment of the 
Bethnal-green Museum. 





linder — 
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THE SITES FOR ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS 
AND THE METROPOLITAN BOARD 
OF WORKS. 


Tue following statistics show the loss which 
the Metropolitan Board of Works has sustained 
in the purchase and re-sale of sites ander the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act. We are not to be 
understood as condemning the proceeding with- 
out qualification, for all that. We may consider 
this question more at length on another occasion. 
By the operation of the Act the Board have 
acquired twelve of these sites in different parts 
of London, which from time to time have been 
re-sold. The total area of the sites which have 
thus been purchased is forty acres, at a cost of 
1,571,5001., or an average of 39,3001. per acre. 
Some of the sites, however, cost more than 
double that sum. The highest price paid was 
81,0001. per acre for the Bedfordbury site. For 
the Great Wild-street and Drury-lane site, 
75,6001. per acre was paid. The Whitecross- 
street site cost 54,8001. per acre; and that in 
Goulston-street, Whitechapel, 49,4001. per acre ; 
whilst one in High-street, Islington, was pur- 
chased for 37,600/. per acre. The lowest price 
paid was for @ site in Wells-street, Poplar, for 
which the Board paid 22,8001. per acre. On the 
re-sales of the land to the Peabody Trustees 
and the industrial dwellings companies, the 
highest price which the Board have received is 
at the rate of 11,0001. per acre, or 355,0001. in 
all, showing a loss on these land purchases of 
1,215,6001. Although forty acres were pur- 
chased, not more than three-fourths of this area, 
—abont thirty acres,—ocan be used for building 
upon, the remaining portion being utilised for 
street improvements. 








A GIP3SY NUISANCE AT WOODFORD. 


For some time past a tribe of gipsies has 
been invading several districts in the neighbour- 
hood of Woodford, and the evil appears to have 
attained to such dimensions as to be depreciating 
the value of property in the localities affected. 
The matter came before the Woodford Local 
Board at their last week's meeting, when the 
resolutions which had been passed at a meeting 
of owners and occupiers of property were laid 
before the Board, who were asked by the terms 
of the resolutions te take steps for removing the 
nuisance caused by the encampment of the 
gipsies ia various parts of the district. Whilst 
the matter was under discussion by the Board, 
the clerk stated that he had found out three of 
the owners of property on which the gipsies 
were encamped, and had served them with 
notice to abate the nuisance within three days. 
Two of these owners had communicated with 
him, one of them stating that the gipsies had no 
businese on his grounds, and that he had ordered 
them off, bat they declined to leave. Another 
owner said he had given the gipsies notice to 
quit. In answer to a member of the Board the 
clerk said that the owners would be summoned 
on sanitary grounds, for not having complied 
with his notice. Mr. Nicholas, a member of the 
Board, said it was a very serious matter, as he 
knew several persons who had property which 
they could neither let nor sell in consequence of 
these people being in the neighbourhood. 








FUR IN KETTLES. 
Sim,—The best way to keep down the in- 


Satna’? ing, unless crastation of kettles is to partly refill them 
competition in everything, ee seer © with cold water immediately after the boiling 


water has been poured out. Thesudden change 
in temperature chips off the fur, and the 


It does not 
vent incrustation, of course, but it keeps the 





large enough for working dra 





Bricmpiled by Hart & Oo., patent agente, 24, New 


MaNcHESTER, 


for and obtain two sets of plans, one of which is evil in check in proportion to the way it is used. 


THos. O. Sorsy. 
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THE ROYAL COMEDY THEATRE. 


Sir,—I am gied to a are wor ars ie 
properly appreciated, that vice given 
is followed. The mat‘ers of which I complained 
(vol. xli., p. 559) have been chiefly altered. The 
meeting of the pittites and gallery gois has been 
severed ; the latter entering from another street, 
whereby the door to the pit rey ae the 
gallery door) is opened to the fall the doors atill 
open inwards), and a larger space is allowed 
before reaching the stairs leading to the pit, and 
the money-taker’s place is on the middie landing. 
The act-drop, which was anything but a passable 
piece of execution and design in the shape 
of art, has had a large fan painted over the 

tion where formerly the extraordioary 
aseembly of Capide was shown, looking as if the 
fan was held up to hide that which should not 
have been exposed to critical eyes. Bvokiog 
fees are also done away with. The wastefal 
avenue down the centre of the pit has been 
filled ap with seats. The avenues are now at 
each side against the walls. Bat there are still 
objectionable things left unaltered. As to the 
wooden steircase to boxes, I do not know what 
avewer can be given to the question why it is not 
of “stone or other fire-proof material,”’ as re- 
quired by the Baiiding Act. Y. 








PUBLIC INTEGRITY. 
INSURANCE AND GUARANTEE COMPANIES. 


S1z,—No less than 1,800 joint-stock companies 
in this country within the past few years have 
either collapsed or become bankrupt, involving 
a total loss to innocent and helpless shareholders 
of millions of capital. Now the object of public 
integrity, insurance, and guarantee companies 
is to guarantee to each shareholder the repay- 
ment of the money actually paid by him on his 
share against the events of either the collapse 
or of the bankruptcy of the joint-stock company, 
each shareholder yearly paying to such company 
asmali ascertained premium. As a guarantee 
of good faith, then, to the great body of skare- 
holders and to the public, every joint - stock 
company should be compelled, by Act of 
Parliament, to insure the whole of its paid-up 
capital in one of these companies. As between, 
therefore, directors of joint-stock companies on 
the one hand and the shareholders or the public 
on the other, public integrity, insurance, and 
guarantee companies would stand in the position 
of protectors and indemnifiers. 

Aveustus J, Harvey. 








THE PARKES MUSEUM. 


S1z,—With regard to the complaint made by 
“ Householder,” I beg to be allowed to say :-— 

1. That the means at the disposal of the com- 
mittee are insufficient to allow of the museum 
being opened on more than three half-days in 
the week. 

2, That the museum cannot be opened on 
Saturday afternoons at present because Uni- 
versity College, in which the museum is now 
located, is, by order of the Council of the 
College, closed at two p.m. en Saturdays. 

The executive committee are taking steps to 
incorporate the museum and e:tablish it on a 
more independent footing, and, as soon as the 
preliminary arrangements are completed (which 
will probably be in a week or 80), an appeal 
will be made to the public in order that the 
Parkes Museum may be thoroughly established 
as a national institation. 

To do this a considerable sum of money will 
be n , and it will rest with “‘ Honse. 
holder,” and others interested in questions of 
health, to help, by their contributions, to make 
the museum more generally usefal than it is at 
present. 

G. V. Poors, Honorary Secretary. 








The New Westminster Abbey Gardens 
—The new Westmioster Abbey Gardens were 
opened on Wednesday without ceremony. The 
= peareneast have all been removed, and 
n their place there is now a grassy surface 
which is divided into plots onlened, by small 
iron fevcings. Around the outside boundary 
are erected iron railings with stone pillars at 
intervals, within which are planted a number of 
trees facing the public road. The privcipal 


entrance to the Abbey is paved with a broad | sheep. | 
Again, strike or no strike, young men in country 


stone pathway. 





THE CONDITION OF OPERATIVES. 


number of deservi ple by publishing this 
letter? It is said pes halt of the world does 
not know how the other haif lives: so upon an im- 
pulse [ send you my practical experience as & bond 
fide Londou workman,—and, I presume, a good 
mechanic, ia the prime of life, aged 39, having had 
a diversified experience, and at one time a master- 
affliction that is at present being borne by a de- 
serving and productive class. I ama born Londoner, 
and served my apprenticeship, which having finished, 
I continued as a jvurneyman uatil, by dint of per- 
severance, I saved what I consi sufficient to 
enable me to start in business on my own account, 
good patronage having also been obtained. After 
having beea wearied by overwork and bad debts, I 
took charge of premises for a gentleman, and re- 
turned to joarney-work. Though I have a wife 
and mother to keep, and have not been blessed with 
a family, I ean feel for those who have one. Five 
months ago I had a sight altercation with the 
managing man of the firm at which I had been em- 
ployed for twelve years, and in consequence of a 
very frivolous misunderstanding I left their employ, 
and can now give some idea of the condition of the 
operatives,—the consequence, I believe, of the com- 
petition amongst a class of employers who profess 
to be what they know next to nothing about, and who 
give estimates for work at random, resulting in a 
deplorable grinding down of labour and skill as a 
rule. I ama moderate man, and not a teetotaler, 
so that I see and have chances to observe the 
different conditions as they meet my notice of the 
dejected, careworn, good, honest, and careful men 
whom I have taken to task upon their condition 
through want of employment, and I give you, sir, 
one example out of many with which I have met, 
I went out early yesterday morning to seek 
employment, and walked continuously for about 
eight hours, a very long round, and called in 
vain at thirty-four picked good shops, in company 
with a very respectable-looking man that I met 
leaving a shop where he had been applying for work, 
and who, in the course of the day, shuwed me about 
a dozen testimonials of his ability and character. 
He had had the charge of some very good work as 
foreman of works, was a married man with six young 
children, and had had but three weeks’ work, of 
varied employment, for the past nineteen weeks, 
aud, as he reluctantly informed me, through sick- 
ness and death in his family, was so reduced that he 
had had to part with his tools for existence. 
I could relate many similar cases, but will not 
further encroach : suffice it that I could not have 
believed some time ago there was so much patient 
misery about as I have seen these few months past. 
I will hope this appeal to a wealthy and charitable 
public will induce a little healthy speculation to 
provide ee for the thousands who depend, 
at best of their time, from hand to mouth. Surely 
some inducement might be given to stimulate 
emigration. There is such fierce competition 
between our modern employers, that what with a 
forced system of work and continually increasing 
activity in the workshop, and such an ever-increasin 
use of machinery, the prospects of our class 
are neither refreshing nor hopeful. Will some of 
our retired capitalists or reflective gentry kindly 
interest themselves in this question ? 

ONE NOT BLESSED WITH INCUMBRANCES. 








SKILLED WORKMEN. 


Sir,—-Having read with great interest what has 
been written by other contributors on this question, 
Iam led to ask your kind indulgence to add to my 
former letter a few more remarks on the subject. 

I am the more induced to do so, because [ believe 
that until we can succeed in tracing this evil to its 
proper source, we can arrive at no satisfactory 
understanding as to what course should be recom- 
mended as a means to bring about a reme‘ly, and if 
this discussion is to come to an end without some 
suggestions being made in that direction, it might 
well not have taken place. 

But to proceed. No one needs to be reminded of 
the fact that during the last, say, twenty-five years, 
the building trade, not only in the metropolis, but 
in many provincial towns, has been visited by 
frequent strikes ; some have been of large dimen- 
sions, and lasted overa considerable period of time. 
These disputes, when aad wherever they happen, are 
certain t» create,—and, while they last, maintain, — 
a fictitious demand for beniet ter the employers 
use, as they have a perfect a to do, every en- 
deavour to fill up the places of the men on strike. 
They hold out every inducement so as to attract 
men to their works, engaging ali that present them- 
selves, and willingly pay to all without discrimina- 
tion the full current rate of wage, not caring to 
look too closely into the capabilities of the new 
comers, the mujority of whom are, as a rule, either 
young fellews who have had no opportunities of 
acquiring skill, or men who never had any t 
to do so; because an experienced artisan, rs 
wer § have nu sympathy with a strike, has a 
a i repugnance to be designated a ‘black 
























S1r,--Would you kindly render a service to a 


man,—to show the pepe | portion of society the | begu 





[Aprit 15, 1889, 


districts have at all times a 





high and plenty of work. 
their eattition was kept wishia Aan J 
by the difficulties of and only the 


return to his native place to stop. 

Not that I wish to imply that because a g 
man gets his first lessons as a erafteman in the 
country he is the worse for it in after-life, providi 
he shapes his course in the right direction, 
was born and iced in the country myself 
and I am not ashamed to own it, for I believe I am 
well within the truth when I say the majority of the 
leading men in the building trade were originally 
from the country. But w I mean is this, that, 
owing to the circumstances I[ have narrated, the 
influx is greater than is justifiel by the demand ; 
for he it understood, the large number continually 
being manufactured (as I have described in my 
former letter) in the metropolis do not migrate,— 
they are here, and here they stop. Consequently 
the market is gintted with workmen whose previous 
training has been of a very limited character, and 
it is ridiculous to suppose that an experienced work- 
man can, like a garment, be made to order. 

Of course, some of these, it may be a majority, do 
as their predecessors have done, turn out to be good 
men ; for, as it has been justly remarked, there are 
now, as there always were, plenty of good men to 
be found, men that are able to go anywhere and do 
anything, but their development is the result of 
time and wrtunity, blended with diligence and 
capacity. The two latter virtues are at the pre- 
sent time in too many cases lamentably conspicuous 
by their absence. 

It is argued that unskilfal artisans are preferred 
to good men because thsy arecheap. Ido not deny 
this may be the case with some small jobbing firms, 
aud in the more subordinate branches of the trade, 
but with larger contracting firms, and in the con- 
structive branches especially, it is notorious that the 
men are as a. rule paid at a uniform rate so as to 
avoid conflicts, and because it is erroneously be- 
lieved that by following that course none but fairly 
experienced hands will be engaged ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it only too frequently leads to opposite 
results, because some one other than the principals 
in the firm are interested. And here lies the pith 
of the whole question, because if novices or im- 
provers were paid only in accordance with their 
| qualifications, there would not be so much attrac- 
| tion to draw #0 many into the trade, nor so many 
inducements for a middleman to ‘‘ manufacture” 
‘and foster them to snit his purpose, to the detri- 
| ment of more matured and, consequently, abler 
‘men. And if the unions were sincere ia their 
statements, and thought less of the importance of 
large numbers on their books than the status in 
skill of their num they would have done long 
ago what they would have people believe they are 
now doing, —looking after the best interests of 
their particular craft, and defending and protecting 
the bond fide skilled workman against the cupidity 
of the pretentious duffer and the of the 
ewployer. ONE oF THE OLD ScaooL. 











The Improvements in Little Bridge 
street.— Good is being made in clearing 
away the old buildings acquired by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers for the widening and 
extension of Little Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
The City Press says,—" An interesting portion of 
the work is the demolition of that well-known 
remnant of the old Roman wall which origioally 
extended from Lad Gate, and followed the 
course of Pilgrim-street, at the angle of which 
still remains the cornsr-stone of the old poster. 
The wall appears to bave been continued down 
tbe northern side of Pilgrim-street, and to have 
crossed che t St. Martin’s-court as far ss 
the old Fieet Ditch. The part now being demo- 
lished is situated at the south-western corver of 
St. Martin’s-court, and extends above the present 
surface some 30 ft. westward; bat the foanda- 
tions of the ancient stractare will still exist st 
a considerable depth under the new street level, 
'as well as under Dolphin-coart and the old 

Dolphin Tavern, as far as the railway arob of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover live. In the 
improvements in the last vestiges of 
carious relic of old London social on 
appear. This relic was originally a bowling 
skittle alley ia connexion with the Biae Last 
Tavern, the flooring of which was actually on 
top of the London wall fragment now beicg 
polled dowr.”’ 
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store), so that he m' make a new flatter when 
thought fit. The ‘etendants foreman had rene STAINED GLASS. 
pete a aes a -? — —= cp heck hin m he Leas Cathedral Ap addition has — 

- . made to the stained glass in this building by the 
ho ha Dai’ aeeording to the work. produced, and | filing in of the south window ia the Newton 
assist him with his —— Thee tiff in order . chapel. The window consists of four lights and 
save time, did not make the new flatter, but con- tracery, and in each of the former has been 
tinued working with the alleged defective one, and | introduced a subject panel, the four groups being 
to avoid fu expense asked the foreman to | 80 designed as to embrace the six acts of mercy. 
remove the boy as he would not require him. Thus| The window is in memory of the widow of Mr. 
the accident occurred. It was also contended by| John Lucas, and is by Messrs. Joseph Bell & 
some well-known that pieces must of | Sons, of College Green. 
necessity fly from all flatters, whether new or other-| Kirkwall Cathedral.—The Kirkwall Cathedral 
defective state, ot tae rock cea ot owing to the| trustees under deed of mortification of the late 
fete, Py oe prin, abi — say a Mr. Gilbert Meason, of Mordoun, who left 1,0001. 
smiths to make their own tools. si for beautifying and repairing St. Megous 

The jury, after an hour’s deliberation, returned a | Cathedral, having now a considerable surplus in 
verdict in favour of the plaintiff, —damages 100/. hand, have resolved to have a large window in 

Mr. J. A. Cross appeared for the plaintiff, and | the east end of the catbedral filled with stained 
Mr. Bompas, Q.C., for the defendants. glass, but before doing so they ask the sanction 
pt the Town Council, heritors, and kirk-session 
of the Established Charch. The Council have 

PROVINCIAL NEWS. approved of the plan. 

Batley.—The new cottage hospital at Batley |. Radwinter.—Two two-light windcws have 
Seater ete altos Gets na | GUAR ae. Rpbctaden nee Seen Welter 
oof opporite to the Carlinghow erste station. —— Larerren sp Bes means en 1 -cotlry 

e atyle of architecture selected b j. | eae w, Baptism en oly Kacharist. 
tect (str. Walter Hanstock, of Batley) pega = —e “ee window Baptism is illustrated by the 
Renaissance character. The edifi in | Children crossing the Red Sea (in the 
the centre of grounds which hain oun of distance is shown the pillar of cloud), aleo by 
46 yards and # depth of 111 yarde. The main ese om “ family ee hear 
fagade measures 115 ft., and has a depth of | “hese two types is represent ar 3 
ge ae ee 
orm . pital is built | 90% ‘ss"y, : 
wholly of —- tens and ev some — riper oe ae Holy “Bpiciee at 
good masonry. t carved ‘ , 

Harry Hems, of Exeter. The pomevi Ps fg subjects in the Eucharist window are the Two 
the principal front is occupied by a central ves. | Spies retarning with the Claster of Grapes, and 
_— Be: = ST nuke ee mance gy Seok } + eppem i teem 
the. ccsiaith Waa a pret Fae fence bee illastrating Our Lord’s institation of the Holy 
male convalescent room. Behind thean ig g | Eacharist and ite Celebration in the Charoh of 
continuons corridor, as well as matron’s and Christ. In the tracery is the chalice, and on the 
> bed ‘ Behind : scrolls at each side the word “Jesu.” Mach 
oe 8 2 ote pa en re tn care was bestowed upon the arrangement of the 
pr wha tea te rey pe ee by ee windows by the Vicsr, the Rev. J. F. W. Ballook. 
of a triple staircase, and contaios other wards. The windows are from the studio of Messrs. 
Messrs. W. Preston & Sons, of Batley, are the Taaac A. Gibbs & Howard, of Charlotte-street, 
builders; and the entire cost is not expected to | Fitzroy-square. 
"Saliow--A wow block of beild 

Malton.—A sew bloc uildings has just 

been erected on the site of the old Friends’ Books. 
Meeting-house in Spittle-street, their pur — 
being os moe as 8 pore hall and oh to A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa. By Frepx. 
adulte. For nearly seven years an institution} Courrenay SzLovs. London: R. Bentley & 
known as the Adult School bas been inexiet-} Son. 1881. ; 
ence, and has done a good work in the _— We gga fom of Mr. — s ae 
unobtrusive manner so characteristic o e | some t we can preten 
Society of Friends, by whom, hitherto, it has| that it has much connexion with the sabjects 
been principally supported. There are schools | ordinarily treated of in our pages, beyond ehow- 
for both men and Ace » be tee ae tog — ing, eg eee oe which a pnp —_ 
th are inde to the Malton | in ivory, is obtained, we cannot refrain 
Aduls Schoo! for gress laneoreniin not only in | from bearing testimony ia s few lines to the 
their mental bat also in = moral pr pe + mag be which it - Fepannd ge _ a 
Id buildi itself possessed of so ion it exercises over > Ta: 
rs perce ih ee down an old wall tive of nine years spent amongst the game of 
which had formed the = of the house a — the - — of Maca gdnmay © pm 5 
was found bearicg the inscription ‘‘ Anno| accounts of explorations } a { 
page Eg pt eg hero vj ag ccc gh my g er fr a 
the foundations a portion of a tom e bear- 
ing date 1691; so that it is reasonable to con- | England that amongst her sons 7 to be oo 
clade the old building was one of the oldest men ready, indeed aaaioah . ave ~~ ; 
Frisads’ Mesting: bots cinclade that’ ihe re_ | edventers, ready to Irate 0 tesarious home and 
concla @ re. ! 
en George Fox, the founder of the Society | loving relations for the pathless wilderness, with 
of Friends, bad a bay a its venerable Pe lag goed _ ebay pars bs home 
fr oa ia pete Peter ween Ss pees Malton, temperament that enables him to find conrola- 
~via at wee de—on the d. fl tion for any disaster in the feeling that it might 
ee ae ge Rawili gor wat oom have been worse; and to consider after being 
np ornare hn a gow as Fh adj “a nearly ninety hours without food, water, or pro- 
vo ae aur te latter mere of ‘th tection from the cold daring three winter nig bts, 
pe ee lar i ebiet 24 ft by 20 ft. and is fe the first hearty meal and a couple of good 
a height; and the principal entrance to the| blankets near a fire so delightfal as to be almost 
oe Mm t. The Mission Hall | a compensation for the hardships he bad endured. 
peyote ape er cxths toate the ahiee. The author comes of a literary and artistic 
Scns tataee abaen O02 by 24 ft. and 16 ft. high. | family, and handles the pen as effectively as the 
eid fag eghear gt 3 stone, the|rife.® The principal illustrations of the book 
ion jpeg Fado Soong shane ° Gases are the weak of his sister, Miss A. B. Selous, 
le arc ure 1D | 
foe The bottom lights of the windows are| which, drawn from the author's oral desorip- 


glazed with Hartley’s rough plate. The work 







































































OBITUABY. 


Henri Lehmann.—The announcement of the 
death of Henri Lehmann, at the age of 68, wil! 
recall to many English artists a name that for 
years hae been familiar to them as that of one 
of the famous Parisian painters. In Paris, 
Henri Lehmann has long beld « position of the 
higbest bonour, & position to which he was fully 
entitled, if for no other reason than that he was 
Drarpore pt neg of what may be 
called ly correct & strong supporter 
of historical traditions, and, as a professor, 
an unswerving adherent to a style of art 
the very opposite of the modern which, 
since the oe of ng oe has 
made such progress . younger 
painters are disposed to regard Lehmann’s work 
as entitled oniy to the merit of extreme respect- 
ability, and it is rarely that the modern art- 
student ie found at the Luxembourg with his 
easel before the picture that we all remember 
of the group of Italian peasants. But if modern 
art just now disregards the methods represented 
and defended by Lehmann, it was only a few 
years since that Sir Charles Eastlake spoke at 
a Royal Academy dinner of the honour con- 
ferred upon their body by Henri Lehmann 
exhibiting as he had done that year a portrait, 
which hang behind the President’s chair. It is 
not, however, alone as a portrait-paioter that 
Henri Lehmana made his fame. The works by 
which he first attracted public attention were 
chiefly historica! and Biblical sabjects, while in 
later years, in the important decorative paint- 
ings of the Hédtel de Ville and the Palais de 
Justice,—all destroyed during the sad days of 
the Commune,—he devel ® new and un- 
expected power. Born at Kiel in Holsteia in 
1814, at seventeen he went to Paris and entered 
the atelier of Ingres. In 1835 he exhibited his 
firet work. In 1847 he was naturalised a French- 
man, and in 1864 admitted as a member of the 
Académie des Beaux Arts, in the deliberations 
and labours of which bis broad-minded culture 
gave him a foremost place. Henri Lehmann, a 
naturalised Frenchman, has, it may be men- 
tioned, two brothers naturalised Englishmen ; 
one Mr. Radolf Lehmano, the hizhly.esteemed 
painter; the other, Mr. Frederick Lehmann, a 
well-known figure in the commercial world. 

Professor Friedrich Drake, a well-known 
German ecalptor, died at Berlin on the 7th inst., 
in his 77th year. He was born at Pyrmont, but 
went to Berlin at an early age. After working as 
an ordinary carver, he was taken as a pupil by 
Rauch, who also came from Waldeck. Among 
his best achievements are his statues of Justus 
Moeser at Usnabrack ; of Melancthon and the 
Elector John Frederick at Wittenberg; of 
Frederick Williem II{. in the Thiergarten ; 
Bismarck and Moltke in the Berlin Ratbhaus; 
and of the Emperor on the Rhine Bridge at 
Cologne—the last-named a work which won for 
ite author the Grand Medal at the Paris Exbibi- 
tion of 1867. 








































WORKING OF THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY AOT. 
GREEN v. CUTLER. 


AN important action was tried, under the Em- 
are iability Act, at Bow County-court, on 

onday, April 3rd. The plaintiff, James Green, 
an angie-iron smith, sued the defendants, Messrs. 
Cutler & Sons, of Millwall, for an injury sustained 
by him while in their employ. 

It appeared that in October last the plaintiff was 
engage i, assisted by a hammerman, in “ flattening 
corners,” and the hammerman, in striking the 
flatter held by the plaintiff, caused a piece to fly off 
the flatter, which struck the plaintiff's eye. He 
went to the hospital, when it was found necessary 


ing 
a boy who been previously working the 
laintiff had been taken awa ty the defendant's 
i ' A. materially help- 
ing to b about the accident. The plaintiff com- 





® Many of our readers will remember one of the suthor’s 


endea make shift 

boy ra taken away, g oapiow her oon has been execated by the followiog contractors : relatives, Mr. Henry C. Selous, as the painter in earlier life 

It was also contended that angle-iron smiths ought | Brick and stone, Messrs. H. & W. Oldfield, of | of « Burford’s Pacoramas,” more scene of meng pic- 

hot to make their own touls, but that a new one| Castle Howard; joiners’ work aod internal _— td pod —. hag gone fF ae be om 
fittings, Mr. G. Hill, Malton ; plastering, Mr. W. London, Anda second, Mr, Angiolo z. Sel us, is known 


should h art 
uibtinninr plaintiff when he 
On the other hand, it was contended that the tool 


oon asthe author of some exce lent roan pans by , 
was not a detective ono, but that the accident was 


Lonsdale, Malton; plambing, glazing, and gas- 
fitting, Mrs. Smiddy, Malton; paintiog, &c., | Charles Kena snd by Me. Pacios, endef u avery & ei 


plaintiff” When he com.| Mr. Walker Wilson, Malton ; ironwork, Mr. J. | renit of the much-mis | P. Cooke Trust. The 
vane ee i aceetine teal an Ke Malton. The architect was Mr. J. L. aes of Mr, A. Selous, Fennessey, has made her 
order was given him for steel (which was kept in! Webster, of Malton. eee 
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tions, give an excellent idea of the incidents set 
forth. 

The fact that Mr. Selous dedicates his book to 
his friends the elepbast hunters, missionaries, 
and traders of the far interior of South Africa, 
from wbom he “kas met with the truest kind- 
ness and the most generous hospitality,” is s 
valuable assurance to intending travellers in 
that distant region of what they may count om 
finding. aig “sf. Seg 

VABRIORUM. 

Last year’s bound numbers of the Art Journal 
form » beaatifal wolame, fit for the library or 
the drawing-room table. It inclades a dozen 
page-engravings, the same number of excelieut 
etchings, besides smaller illustrations, and 
mach interestiog and instructive readisg.— 
A new and improved edition of Collingridge’s 
City Directory bas been issued. It exhibits a 
considerable increase in comparison with the 
size of ite immediate predecessor, mainly due to 
the increasicg number of occupiers of offices and 
small warehouses. New streets of offices have 

up in various localities, and Lesdenhall- 
market, Wardrobe-cham bers, and Fountain-court, 
Temple, bave further augmented this portion of 
the work by makiog sdditional contributions of 
names. The information supplied in the pages 
of this Directory respecting the City Livery 
Compsnies, their fees, their charities, and also 
the names and addresses of their Masters and 
Wardens, are the most complete that can be 
obtained. The compilers farther state that they 
bave brought down their corrections to the very 
latest boar, and that the latest additions to the 
Directory include the very usefal one of a street 
index to fire hydrants. The Directory, as a 
whole, well sustains its high reputation A 
writer in “‘ Oar Homes, and How to make them 
Healthy,” is strong in his observation as to 
sanitation asd consumption :—“ I once visited 
pew aod pretty row of houses in a London 
subarb to see a young lady there who was suffer- 
ing from palmonary consumption. The house 
was literally saturated with moisture. This 
patient died from the disease that had been 
lighted up into activity there. On making 
further inquiries, I found that in the same 
row of houses, twenty in number, there occurred 
within the first two years of their occupation 
six other instances of palmovary consumption 
and fourteen iastances of acate rheumatic fever. 
A pstient who was once under my care, and who 
was a cosfirmed cripple from rheumatic disease 
following upon acute rheamatic fever, gave me, 
in language as simple as it was truthfal, the 
history of her case at ite origin. Newly married, 
she and her husband bought a new house which, 
in their desire to settle quickly, they inhabited 
while the walls were still bedewed with mois- 
tare. Bhe sickened with acute rheumatic 
fever, and never fally recovered from ite effects. 
Woree than all, every one of her children,—and 
she gave birth to seven after her attack,—were 
affected with rheumatic disease, three dying 
from heart affection dependent upon’ the rheu- 
matic constitation. A lesser degree of moisture 
in a dwelling than is sufficient to produce the 
above-named acute and serious diseases may be 
sufficient to cause mach painful suffering. a 
large number of instances ia and sciatica 
are either induced directly, or are greatly pro- 
moted, by residence in a damp house.” 
Cassell’s Magazine spéaks thas as to female 
employ ment abroad :—“ In France and Belgium 
the idea seems to prevail, either,tolay up a suffi- 
cient provision for the children, or to place them 
in some business which will support them. 
Even professional men who have perhaps a 
sufficient income for their present needs, bat 
not enough to endow their daughters, will often 
engage in business for their sake. Of this I 
have seen many instances. A gentleman with a 
large family of daughters, having come into 
possession of a small fortune, has invested it in 
& large grocery business. His daughters, 
though beantifal and accomplished, serve in the 
shop, and they are not the less thought of in 
society for doing so. The same thing is done 
when a reverse of fortane is experienced. I 
know # hosiery and trimming shop which is 
kept by the daughters of lawyer. They are 
making @ comfortable living, instead of starving 
in genteel poverty, as is often done by ladies 
placed in similar circumstances in our own 
country. It will thus be seen that in the coun- 
tries I have mentioned there aré none of those 
foolish prejadices against trade which are now 
disappearing from English minds. 

In Belgium, whence I write, the employment of 
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cannot afford to purchase an expensive 
in many volames. It will inuclade a number 
of small illustrations ——Laxton’s Price-Book 
for 1882, the sixty-fifth edition, shows the 
continuance of that careful superintendence 
which has given it ite established character. 


the subject of sanitary work. 








Miscellanen. 


7 
ployés. On Satarday last an inquest was 


Dr. Forbes, of the Shoreditch Infirmary, stated 
daring the inquiry that he had admitted into 
that institution sixteen cases of lead-poisoning 
in afew months, and in one case a girl had been 
employed at the work for two weeks only, 
absorbed so much that she lay between 
life and death for six months. We believe that 
there are in existence very stringent regulations 
as to workers in lead; bat these cases, and the 
pumberless instances of lead paralysis arising 
in consequence of exposure to the powder-dust 
in white-lead factories especially, that come 
cere Sw 2 adhe: ce punted ital out- 
patient departments, evidence of culpable 
laxity somewhere. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Broadhurst has brought the subject under 
the notice of the Home Secretary, and we may 
hope to learn that, without delay,a Government 
inquiry by the medical officer of the Local 
Government Board will be instituted into the 
precautions taken at these factories to prevent 
the dissemination of the deadly dust.” 

New English Church in Rome.—The 
corner-stone of the new Eng'ish Church in the 
Via Babuino, dedicated to All Saints, which is 
to take the place of that outside the Porta del 
Popolo, in which the English congregation has 
met since 1818, has been laid by his Exce 
Sir Augustus Paget. The area was cro . 
not only with the members of the Church of 
England, both English and American, in Rome, 
but with many members of the Protestant 
denominations now established here, and num- 
bers of Italians. From the hoarding were 
fiying English, United States, and Italian fags, 
together with the red and orange flag of 
city of Rome. The church was designed by the 
late Mr. Street. Upon the foundations,— 
always a most costly affair in this city, —60,0001. 
have been spent. The site cost about 6,0001., and 
the committee have 5,0001. in hand. Abont 
70,0001. more are wanted to complete the 


building. 
—Mrs. Canon has given 8 


E 


Middles 
stained. glass window to the Charch of St. Peter's, 
Middlesbrough. Messrs. Isaac A. Gibbs & 
Howard, of London, are the artiste, and the 
subjects illustrate Christ blessing Children, and 
the Raising of Jairue’s Daughter. 

dost wil tebe Pees “The ‘Ropal Adelphi 

prizes will ta at 
Theatre, on Soiadad, the 25th inst. ” 
.—The private view is fixed 





Royal Academy 
for Friday, the 28th inst. 
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of 
J being 

rolled with the 20-ton steam roller. 
eo of the Scotsman pte 

correspondent says :—This 

old mansion, a object in the High. 
street of Kirkcaldy, and for more than « cen- 
tary the residence of the Oswalds, is about to 
undergo extensive alterations, with the view of 
converting the ground-floor into shops,—rather 
urgently reqaired for the increasing needs of 
the town. This will necessarily impair, on the 
street front, at all events, the antique character 

of the building, which is a sort of 


representa- 
; | tive seventeenth-centary house. It is a large 


pricci 
oak, and until lately several of the fireplaces 
were lined with painted Dutch tiles of the 
period. By some it is thought that the builder 
was Captain James Oswald; others suppote 
that it was erected by his father-in-law, Provost 
ly about 1640-60, as 
Some historical 


who lived just across the street, was s frequent 
visitor, Mr. Oswald of that day (the Right Hon. 
James, M.P., and a Lord of the Treasary) being 
his intimate friend. 
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Fog and Smoke.—The Medical Officer of 
Health for Marylebone, in his “ Sani 
Chronicle,” says,—“ The fepression of fog, or, 
rather, the purifying of the air from sulphor 
compounds which are slowly corroding alike the 
finest works of art and our own mucous mem- 
branes, though urgently needed for comfort, and 
even existence, yet with the present appli 
and ideas, it seems a hopeless task to deal with ; 
the more 80, since those who have pretended to 
epeak with authority o the matter have 
turned their attention almost entirely to the 
visible and palpable smoke, neglecting the in- 
visible vapours which do the main injury. A 
greenhonee in the parish emitted black smoke; 
the neighbours complained; the owner then 
substituted coke for coal, Now the chimney 
poured out in bountifal profusion carbonic acid, 
carbon oxide, and sulpburous gases, all perfectly 
invisible; bat the complaints were more bitter, 
and the firet evil waa preferred to the remedy, 
for the palpable aod thick smoke could be, in 
some degree, excladed, but exclusion of the 
sabtile gases was impossible. It is therefore 
evident that so-called smokeless fuel, and even 
the use of ordinary coal-gas itself (the latter 
containing 17 grains of sulphur per 1,000 cabic 
feet) would by no means purify the London 
atmosphere. The solution of the problem 
demands an entire revolution of all our domestic 
and social habits, and the utilisation of some 
combustible product which contains no sulphur. 
That this revolation will take place within the 
next fifty years appears in the highest degree 
improbable.” 

Statue of Burnsin Dumfries.—Last week 
a statue of the poet Burns was unveiled in 
Dumfries by Lord Rosebery, and the event was 
made the occasion of ® national demonstration. 
At one o'clock a large public procession paraded 
the streets of the town. It was composed of 
representatives of all the trades and societies of 
the counties of Kirkcudbright and Dumfries. 
At three o'clock the unveiling ceremony was 
commenced. The statue ie placed on the space 
in front of Greyfriars Church. It is cut in 
Sicilian marble, and was executed at Carrara 
from the model designed and prepared by Mrs. 
D. O. Hill, and it stands on a pedestal of gray- 
stone at a height of 5 ft. from the ground. The 
bard is represented as resting easily on an old 
tree root. In bis left hand he holds a cluster of 
daisies ; the head is turned towards the right 
shoulder, with the eyes gazing into the distance. 
Near by lies a collie dog, a broad bonnet half 
covering @ well-thambed song-book, a rustic 
flageolet being added in further suggestion of 
this plooghman’s relations with the Muses. The 
costume other than the plaid is that derived 
from the well-known Nasmyth portrait, which 
has aleo been followed in the features. 

Epping Porest.—It is understood that her 
Majesty will travel by train to Chingford 
Station, and thence visit the namerous romantic 
portions of the forest which are reached by the 
ascent leading to the al Forest Hotel. A 
map has just been issued by Mr. Henry Sell, 
Bolt-court, Fleet-street, showing at a glance the 
whole area of the forest, extending from this 
point to its extremities in each direction, to- 
gether with the new roads, the Royal or 
“Green” Ride, which, when completed, will 
traverse the entire extent of woodland and 
glade, the Connaught Waters or series of lakes, 
and the new roads, paths, and improvements as 


arranged by the Commissioners to the latest | 1) °C Jones & Oo.. Gloucester ... 2,991 0 ... 2,942 0 
date. Asan appropriate guide this map will be | H. Runnscles, Halstead ............ 2,797 0 ... 2,785 0 
found useful. 0. H. Oldrid , Colobester + - B78 19... 3737 10 
Pro i . Gi WICD ces. .sc08 ® eee » 
Eda test against the Removal of the O14 George Lee, Coleheter Bec 2,080 0 .. 2,367 10 
Lig thouse.—. recent meeting N, Saunders & % TD: cotse . pce | 
of +o Cae a er se H. Everitt & Son, Colchester cota 2,550 0 ... 2,526 0 
a the Chairman | 2s ‘Smith, Ipswich.............00.. 2547 19 |. 2,547 19 
(Mr. J. Bayly) remarked that he had lately |G: Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury... 2,405 0 .. 2,495 0 
been in communication with Sir John Lubbock | F. Dupont, Colehester nat te be: , 3.490 Ow. 3452 0 
respecting the removal of the Old Eddystone | ¥ , Lexden (accepted) ...... 2,800 0 ... 2,263 0 


Lighthouse. Sir John ex it as his 

Opinion that it wasa great pity that the struc- 

ture could not be allowed to stand in its original 

place as a mark of Smeaton’s great engineering 

work, without ha to be altered or removed. 

In hie letter Sir John said, “I 

the Government will Ee 

— berresapse and in this way we shall 
in @ better posi 

venient position to prevent such acts of 
Electrical Engineers.— We understand that 

he iommmond Compas have started an Eleo- 
“ ip =" 

the ogineering 


thorough scientific and practical training |" $''\f°**— wu 21,20 0 0 
- 070 0 0 
With te omnes men of good education who Nash ~~ 1098 8 0 







































































for Messrs, Fox & Sons, Mr. St. Pierre Harris, archi- 
TREE cssiacrnmennenenennmimoey Sano 
A, & FF. BWIRh weececssssrseereseeecerrereseers 900 0 0 


Kent, for Mr, J. L. Lovibond, Myr. St, Pi 


Kinnerton-astreet, Wilton-place, Messrs, A. &c. 





tary|mingham.—A meetin of the general com- 
; George Dawson 
Pablic Memorial was held on Wednesday night, 
to receive dnd consider a report from the Exe. 


mittee in the matter of the 


cutive Committee embod 
Mr. Woolner, 


November, they 


certain alterations, which had been s 


came down to Birmingham, and after again in- 


Memoris] Committee. The result of the con- 
ference between them was that Mr. Woolner 
considered that alterations to the present statue 
would remove certain minor objections as to 
costume, but would not remove the principal 
objections that had been made. Notwithetand- 
ing, Mr. Woolver was quite willing, if desired 
by the subscribers, to make these alterations. 
Bat he suggested that he would execute a larger 
statue in bronze for the cost of the material 
and the casting, which he estimated at about 
6001., taking nothing for his own work. Towards 
the 6001. there would be about 2001. available, 
being the estimated balance after paying 
Messrs. Barnsley for the building work of the 
canopy. The proposal would, therefore, involve 
the raising of about 400), Mr. Johnson moved 
that o~ report be received, and this was 
carried, 


The Edison Electric Light is now being 
tried along the whole length of the Holborn 
Viaduct, and in many of the shops and ware- 
houses on that thoroughfare. In each of the 
lanterns which surmount the lamp-poste are two 
of the incandescent lights in vacuo. There are 
nearly 1,000 lights in all. The district lighted 
is supplied by four circuits. In the first circuit 
there are sixty-six street lights and seventy- 
eight lights, of sixteen-candle power each, dis- 
tributed in eleven buildings; in the second 
circuit, forty street lights and forty-nine lights 
in seven buildings; in the third circuit, twenty- 
four street lights, twenty-six lights in the 
Imperial Hotel, six in a shop, sixty-eight in 
Messrs. Spiers & Pond’s Hotel, of which twenty 
are in the restaurant, nine in front of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway station, and fifty- 
two in six warehouses ; and, in the fourth circuit, 
thirty-one street lamps, 147 sixteen-candle and 
fourteen eight-candle lamps in the City Temple, 
seven sixteen-candle and four eight-candle lamps 
at No. 31, 216 sixteen-candle and sixteen eight- 
candle lamps in the company's central station, 
and nine sixteen-candle and twenty-two eight- 
candle lamps in the Viaduct Tavern. In this 
circuit also will be placed fifty sixteen-candle 
lamps, which are to be tried in the General Post- 
office. 








TENDERS 


For the first section of the additions to the Eastern 
Counties Asylum for Idiots, Colchester. Mr, R. F, Val- 


ae Btone Floor Staffordshire 
Laundry. Blue Bricks, 
Thomas Boyd, Hackney ............ £3,500 0 .., £3,590 0 





For additions, &e., to the King of Prussia, I 








For new roof and attics to Start’s Hill, naa 


= 


Taylor & Son, accepted, 





For two stables, coachhouses, and coachman’s dwellings, 








ying & proposition by 
R.A., the soulptor of the statue. 
Mr. Sam Timmins presided. Mr. G. J. Johnson 
read a report from the officers of the committee, 
who stated that in compliance with the resolu- 
tions of the General Committee on the 8th of 
& formal request to 


ted 
by Mr. Woolner, to be made. After a formal 
communication with the Pablic Works Ovm- 
mittee respecting the alterations, Mr. Woolner 


specting the statue, met the officers of the 


For additions to the Central Schools, Brimington, for 
the Brimington U.D, School Board, Messrs. Rollinson & 
Son, archiiects :— 







Pe SP a oe or £617 4 6 
Toseph Cropper ..sccrcsccossncecesescercasere 626 10 0 
Chadwick & Co, ei 620 0 0 
Drabble ................ 6)' 0 0 
SN hininemuetnciteninihciwinucnterentien 698 7 0 
STL  sscdecctinthititideaicorssmnsossagras 549 0 @ 
Mi ciscncmumaamancnce 575 0 6 

andby ........ _ 568 0 0 
Gough & Glossop... . 50 00 
Gough, Chesterfield (accepted) ......... 642 10 0 





For a church at Temple Normanton, Messrs. Rollia- 





the Town Council that thé Council shoald in- ate @ Bee, sacbiiecte —_ '. Work 
struct the Pablic Works Committee to allow tL aupaealademnsiceomincnin uf yp 





Hop 
hedwick & Co, ............. 


Cc 700 
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. ©6389 
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0 0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
Carpenter, Joiner, fon Work. 

, Pitch Pine, Oak. 
Fisher Bros, ............ £2561 16 9 ... £601 16 9 
jus Gee © BD: oo SBT 9 
- 4716 O .., 49716 0 
424400... 454 9 0 
418 0 0... 478 0 0 
417 0 0... 428 0 0 
41300... 45 0 0 
Chadwick & Co. 303 0 0... 416 0 0 
Langley....... 339 0 0 ... 48 0 0 
Rolinson .... . 38 @ 0... 410 0 0 
PRONE gs cocegeseneesesians WON A Bi. 400-4. 0 
Brown, Hasland* ...... 351 00... #1 0 0 
Handby .. 347 0 0 392 0 0 


'® Accepted for piteb pine, 





For the erection of a house in Charch-road, Acton, for 
Mr. Joseph Blick. Mr. Edward Monson, jun., archi- 
tect :— 





Penny & Co., Ealing ..........c0-<0.00-+- £1,lll 0 0 
F. R, Tozer. Notting-hill ...............00 9915 0 
OO. TAU 5 eceidl tice desakdnepscmnscn 835 0 0 
Bs BUR ONED cencinléceesvinienwsiciamenan OO @ @ 
M. W. Rowles, Acto: 825 0 0 
J. Dorey, Brentford . 200 
J. Parker, Acton (accepted) ............ 698 0 0! 





For a dwelling-house and shop, 433, Bethnal-green. 
Messrs. A. & ©. Harston, architects :— 





Se ORI Be FIRE ccszessnccsesvqucndibicdeniioes £897 0 0 
III Ti intsnbehissntibssncnennacsiesiinnionacudeien $87 0 0 
Sharmar ee 8823 0 0 
i 868 O 0 
conse 844 0 0 

BeNOR sos nccccscevervonersousvenscessesst ats ace 797 0 0 


Russell ........ . 77 0 0 





For new police-station aad lock-up, Fakeasham, Norf.1k, 
for the magistrat s of the county, Mr. R. Makuwaine 
Phipson, arehitect :— 
Barnard, Norwich 
Grimwood, Weybread ..... pidebavueseajen 
Mayes, Derehan ..............:.ccesceereee 
Bardeli Bros., Lynn, ...........000000.--- 
Smith, Fakenham .........0000...:s00.00006 
Turoer, Fakenham .................. “ 
Tuthill, Fakenham ............... ........ 

Dewes Bros., Lynn (accepted) 


ween ener eeeeneseensnenes 





For alterations and additions to stabling in Windsor 
Castle-yard, Hammersmith, for the London General Om- 
nibus Company ({Limireo). Mr. Alfred Tosh, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. A. J. Bolton :— 











Apsey & Son £846 11 0 
Garrud . 82315 0 
Kuby ........ -o. 918 0 0 
Niblett oo wae 8 
Richens & Moun Se 
Gentry .....00 . 745 0 0 
Beale .......00.000+ 732 0 0 
Wheeler _............- 00 
Burch & Moor ake 00 
Parker (accepted) ...........sssereseseeres 649 0 0 





For taking down and rebuilding the Horseshoe Inn, 
Kintbury, Berks, for Messre. Hawkins, West Miils 
Brewery, Newbury. First portion of works, Mr. 
Money, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 





C. Bronsden, Kintbury ..........00.00.++- £745 0 0 
R, N- Hoshings, Hungerford ............ 600 0 0 
J. Wooldridge & Son, Hungerford...... 57014 2 
A. Bailey, Thatcham... 498 0 0 
D. Pope, STINAE cecinednesinbindarvaceees 494 0 0 
J. Bance, Kintbury ........c.00-ceeeeee S61 0 0 
George Els, Stock cross ....01....se-esee8 4238 0 0 





draining, &c., Ashfield-road and Smith- 
ane ek for the Barton-upon-Irwell Sanitary 
Authority. Quantities supplied by the engineer, Mr, John 
Price :— 




















8. Holt, Newton-heath ............-..s0eee £459 8 0 
RB, Bird, Chorlton  ......sersccoereseereeers 352 4 6 
J.O Kearsley .......cccosecsecssccseee 328 13 0 
M. Naylor, SEE ea 
J. Randall, Weaste (accepted) ......... 273 4 3 
eh at High-road, Kilburn, for Mr. D, J. 
pos “Ur. Walter Graves, architect, Quattities by Mr. 
. E. Pollard :— 

. Spencer & Co, ....-.cversererverssrenseovens £1,555 0 0 
Swain .... wo 1,520 0 0 
Vears & C0. .....cccccceeee . 1,353 0 0 
Hallett & Stewart ...... 1,315 00 
Stim B Qe irecrdeicecsa sc éccctncsseus 1,313 0 0 
Ward & Lamble ..........ccressorseseenres 1,297 6 @ 
Beach 1,235 0 0 
ADGETEON ...,..ccecerenessecesseeeserereeenne 1,208 0 0 
Demsford 1,170 0 0 
Keliond 1,170 0 0 
Niblett. 00 
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tions, give an excellent idea of the incidents set 
forth. 

The fact that Mr. Selous dedicates his book to 
his friends the elephant hunters, missionaries, 
and traders of the far interior of South Africa, 
from whom he “has met with the truest kind- 
ness and the most generous hospitality,” is a 
valuable assurance to intending travellers in 
that distant region of what they may count on 
finding. 

VARIORUM. 

Last year’s bound numbers of the Art Journal 
form a beautiful volame, fit for the library or 
the drawing-room table. It includes a dozen 
page-engravings, the same number of excellent 
etchings, besides smaller illustrations, and 
mach interestiog and instructive readiag.— 
A new and improved edition of Collingridge’s 
City Directory bas been issued. It exhibits a 
considerable increase in comparison with the 
size of its immediate predecessor, mainly due to 
the increasing number of occupiers of offices and 
small warehouses. New streets of offices have 
sprang up in various localities, and Leadenhall- 
market, Wardrobe-chambers, and Fountain-court, 
Temple, have further augmented this portion of 
the work by makiog additional contributions of 
names. The information supplied in the pages 
of this Directory respecting the City Livery 
Companies, their fees, their charities, and also 
the names and addresses of their Masters and 
Wardens, are the most complete that can be 
obtained. The compilers farther state that they 
have brought down their corrections to the very 
latest hour, and that the latest additions to the 
Directory inclade the very usefal one of a street 
index to fire hydrants. The Directory, as a 
whole, well sustains its high reputation.——A 
writer in ‘Our Homes, and How to make them 
Healthy,” is strong in his observation as to 
sanitation and consumption :—“ I once visited a 
bnew and pretty row of houses in a London 
suburb to see a@ young lady there who was suffer- 
ing from palmonary consumption. The house 
was literally saturated with moisture. This 
patient died from the disease that had been 
lighted up into activity there. On making 
further inquiries, I found that in the same 
row of houses, twenvy in number, there occurred 
within the first two years of their occupation 
six other instances of pulmonary consumption 
and fourteen instances of acate rheumatic fever. 
A patient who was once under my care, and who 
was a confirmed cripple from rheumatic disease 
following upon acute rheumatic fever, gave me, 
in language as simple as it was trothfal, the 
history of her case at ite origin. Newly married, 
she and her husband bought a new house which, 
in their desire to settle quickly, they inhabited 
while the walls were still bedewed with mois- 
ture. She sickened with acute rheumatic 
fever, and never fally recovered from its effects. 
Worse than all, every one of her children,—and 
she gave birth to seven after her attack,—were 
affected with rheumatic disease, three dyin 
from heart affection dependent upon’ the x eng 
matic constitation. A lesser d of moisture 
in a dwelling than is safficient to produce the 
above-named acute and serious diseases may be 
sufficient to cause much painful suffering. a 
large number of instances neuralgia and sciatica 
are either induced directly, or are greatly pro- 
moted, by residence in a damp house.”—— 
Cassell’s Magazine spéake thas as to female 
employment abroad :—*“ In France and Belgium 
the idea seems to prevail, either,tolay up a suffi- 
ciest provision for the children, or to place them 
in some business which will support them. 
Even professional men who have perhaps a 
sufficient income for their t needs, but 
not enough to endow their daughters, will often 
engage in business for their sake. Of this I 
have seen many instances. A gentleman with a 
large family of daughters, having come into 
possession of a small fortune, has invested it in 
@ large grocery business. His daughters, 
though beaatifal and accomplished, serve in the 
shop, and they are not the less thought of in 
society for doing so. The same thing is done 

when a reverse of fortane is experienced. | 
know a hosiery and trimming shop which is 
kept by the daughters of a lawyer. They are 
making ® comfortable living, instead of starving 
in genteel poverty, as is often done by ladies 
placed in similar circumstances in our own 
country. It will thus be seen that in the coun- 
tries I have mentioned there ar® none of those 
foolish prejudices against trade which are now 
fortunately disappearing from English minds. 
In Belgium, whence I write, the employment of 


women in shops and offices is mach more general 
than in England. It would be difficult to 
mention any kind of shop where they are not to 
be found. At the railway stations they serve 
not only in the refreshment-rooms, bat in the 
ticket office, While I write, instances of women 
occupying themselves in an unusual way, st 
least to our ideas, crowd upon my mind.”—— 
Messrs. Bell & Sons have in the press a 
somewhat notable book. For many years Mr. 
Edwin W. Streeter has been engaged in colleot- 
ing materials for something like an authoritative 
history of the world’s famous diamonds. In 
collaboration with Mr. Joseph Hatton and Mr. 
A. H. Keane (a well-known Oriental scholar) he 
has completed a volume entitled “The Great 
Diamonds of the World.”-——“ Cassell’a Con- 
cise Cyclopsdia,” the publication of which in 
parts is just now commenced, is intended to be 
complete in one volume, and to meet the 
wants of that large number of persons who 
cannot afford to an expensive work 
in many volames. It will include a number 
of small illustrations. ——Laxton’s Price-Book 
for 1882, the sixty-fifth edition, shows the 
continuance of that careful superintendence 
which has given it its established character. 
Amongst the additions is a section devoted to 
the subject of sanitary work. 








Miscellanen. 


Lead Poisoning in Factories.—We get a 
raph on this subject from the Lancet. 
“Public attention has at length been aroused 
to the fact, well known to the profession, that 
the provisions of the Factory Laws with respect 
to workers in lead are either inadequate to pre- 
vent cases of poisoning by the metal, or are 
disregarded by fac owners and their em- 
ployés. Ono Saturday last an inquest was held 


years of age, who succumbed to lead poisoning 
after but ten months’ exposure to the deleterious 
substance in the factory in which she worked. 
Dr. Forbes, of the Shoreditch Infirmary, stated 
daring the inquiry that he had admitted into 
that institution sixteen cases of lead-poisoning 
in afew months, and in one case a girl had been 
employed at the work for two weeks only, and 
absorbed so much poison that she lay between 
life and death for six months. We believe that 
there are in existence very stringent regulations 
as to workers in lead; but these cases, and the 
numberless instances of Jead paralysis arising 
in consequence of exposure to the powder-dust 
in white-lead factories especially, that come 
under . notice of physicians to hospital out- 

ient departments, evidence of culpable 
aie somew here. We sto giod to ioe’ thes 
Mr. Broadharst has brought the subject under 
the notice of the Home Secretary, and we may 
hope to learn that, without delay,a Government 
inquiry by the medical officer of the Local 
Government Board will be instituted into the 
precautions taken at these factories to prevent 
the dissemination of the deadly dust.” 

New English Church in Rome.—The 
corner-stone of the new Engtish Church in the 
Via Babuino, dedicated to All Saints, which is 
to take the place of that outside the Porta del 
Popolo, in which the English congregation has 
met since 1818, has been laid by his Exce 
Sir Augustus Paget. The area was cro . 
not only with the members of the Church of 
England, both English and American, in Rome, 
but with many members of the Protestant 
denominations now established here, and num. 
bers of Italians. From the hoarding were 
flying English, United States, and Italian ne 
together with the red and orange flag of 
city of Rome. The church was by the 
late Mr. Street. bY the foundations,— 
always & most costly in this city, —60,0001. 
have been spent. The site cost about 6,0001., and 
the committee have 5,0001. in hand. Abont 
70,0001. more are wanted to complete the 


building. 

Y brough.—Mrs. Cann has given a 
stained. glass window to the Church of si Pete's 
Middlesbrough. Messrs. Isaac A. Gibbs & 
Howard, of London, are the artiste, and the 
subjects illustrate Christ blessing Children, and 
the Raising of Jairus’s Daughter. 

oat Wil ue plore 0 kis gel kaos 
prizes will take p at Ade] 

Theatre, on Tuesday, the 25th era At 

Academy.—The private view is fixed 





Royal 
for Friday, the 28th inst, 


at Shoreditch on a young woman, twenty-seven | 44, 





Street Improvements in Bdinburgh— 
ceecagt throaghou the et wap ghee 
‘ares t ty of late have 
added much to the convenience and comfort of 
the community. The carriageway of Fountain. 
bridge, for example, which was formerly mao. 
adamised, and in wet weather was usually ve 
dirty, has recently been paved from Whitebank 
westwards to Angle Park, and when the whole 


about 2,0001, The carriage-way at Hope Park 
and Causewayside, one of the oldest thorough. 
fares in the city, and the bad condition of which 
had long been a cause of complaint, has now 
been paved from Gifford Park to the Grange. 
road, a ges Ee nearly half a mile. This 
operation, whi ast being completed, and 
will cost about 3,3001., cannot fail to be appre. 
ciated, as the old macadamised surface was 4 
great source of annoyance, especially in windy 
weather, in consequence of the clouds of dust 
flying about. A very much-needed improve- 
ment has been carried out at St. Leonard’s-hill, 
which has been paved in a satisfactory manner, 
the joints of the stones being filled in with 
asphalte. Formerly the road was macadamised. 
Many of the private streets and roads in the 
city have aleo received attention from the Town 
Conncil, and have been, or are being, put in 
order. The whole of the roads in the 
rehiston district are being macadamised, and 
rolled with the 20-ton steam roller. 


Old Dunnikier House, Kirkcaldy.—A 
correspondent of the Scotsman says :—This fine 
old mansion, a conspicuous object in the High- 
street of Kirkcaldy, avd for more than a cen- 

the residence of the Oswalde, is about to 
eohetas extensive alterations, with the view of 
converting the ground-floor into shops,—rather 
urgently required for the increasing needs of 

tone, Tubs will necessarily impair, on the 
street front, at all events, the antique character 
of the building, which is a sort of representa- 
tive seventeenth.century house. It is a large 
and im dwelling, particularly at the back 
(which is really the front), partaking a good 
deal of the Elizabethan type of architecture, 
with two curved gables to the street, and sur- 
mounted by an octagonal dome or cupola which 
towers above the surrounding houses. The 
staircase is very handsome. It is oak, with 
massive balusters, and nearly 100 steps. The 
principal rooms are wainscoted with punelled 
oak, and until lately several of the fireplaces 
were lined with painted Dutch tiles of the 
period. By some it is thought that the builder 
was Captain James Oswald; others suppose 
that it was erected by his father-in-law, Provost 
Matthew Anderson, probably about 1640-60, as 
a dowry for his daughter. Some historical 
interest also lingers about it. Adam Smith, 
who lived just across the street, was & frequent 
visitor, Mr. Oswald of that day (the Right Hon. 
James, M.P., and a Lord of the Treasury) being 
his intimate friend. 

The Victor Bmanuel Memorial. — Our 
correspondent from Rome adds to his notes on 
the competition given in our last the following 
information :—lst Prize, 50,000 francs. No. 249. 
of the remains of 


I referred in my notes) embracing a triamphal 
arch, colamn, &c. The author is said to be a 
student of the French Academy—(M. Menot). 
2nd Prize, 30,000 francs. Authors, Messrs. 
Ferrari Ettori e Pincentini Pio. Contractors. 
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: Fog and Smoke.—The Medical Officer of 


Ke. — The Dawson Memorial Bir- 

Health for Marylebone, in his “ Sanitary mingham.—A meeting of the general com- | ‘2 Brimington U.D, School Board. Messrs. Rollinson & 
Chronicle,” says,“ The repression of fog, or,| mittee in the matter of the George Dawson Conypochisaste — 

rather, the purifying of the air from sulphur | Public Memorial was held on Wed > aiehe —_ Deeper Se camectnigetliticeseosehenetied £647 4 6 
compounds which are slowly corroding alike the | to receive and consider @ report from the Exe.| Chadwick 50n. 69 0 0 
finest works of art and our own mucous mem:- | cutive Committee embodying a proposition by eae eosnens commana |g 
branes, though urgent] needed for comfort, and Mr. Woolner, B.A., the sculptor of the statue. Margerison Pe on 
even existence, yet with the present appliances | Mr. Sam Timmins presided. Mr. G. J. Johnson Wright ........... 875 H 5 
and ideas, it seems a hopeless a to deal with ; | read a report from the officers of the committee, rc ye abhi asin catiguabianinendsenteobinices 568 0 0 

the more 0, since those who have pretended to| who stated that in compliance with the resolu. Gough, Chestordeid (accepted) 2. 643 100 


speak with authority u the matter have 
turned their attention almost entirely to the 
visible and palpable smoke, neglecting the in- 









































tions of the General Committee on the 8th of 
November, they a formal request to 


the Town Cousoll thas the Ooueall aboald in. | °°* £80. architects — 








visible vapours which do the main injury. Aj struct the Pablic Works Commi Mieavater, Mason, Waller, and Plasterer’s Wo 
greenhouse in the parish emitted black smoke; |cortain alterations, which had been suggestod|  Coadwiek 46000008 
the neighbours complained; the owner then | by Mr. Woolner, to be made. After a formal ca lel incissy peusulechentanekisascmsemamanch 639 0 
substituted coke for coal, Now the chimney communication with the Public Works Bens. Binghem Ebdbdenddtedoosepnevetbcahernnedbenseccoss 654 . 
poured out in bountifal profusion carbonic acid, | mittee respecting the alterations, Mr. Woolner 47 0 
carbon oxide, and eulpburous gases, all perfectly | came down to Birmingham, and after again in- . 
invisible; bat the complaints were more bitter, | specting the statue, met the officers of the 8 
and the first evil was preferred to the remedy, | Memoria! Committee. The result of the con- ° 
for the palpable aod thick smoke could be, in| ference between thei was that Mr. Woolner 4 
some degree, excluded, but exclusion of the | considered that alterations to the present statue . . 
subtile gases was impossible. It is therefore | would remove certain minor objections as to Coenen, See, Stn Werk. «. 

evident that so-called smokeless fuel, and even | costume, but would not remove the principal Fisher Bros. ............ £561 16 9 ... £601 16 
the use of ordinary coal-gas itself (the latter | objections that had been made. Notwithstand- Foerest .. : Oo - 8 7 
containing 17 grains of sulphur per 1,000 cubic | ing, Mr. Woolner was quite willing, if desired iootiee ae ar = 
feet) would by no means purify the London | by the subscribers, to make these alterations. Statham ... 0 .. 478 0 
atmosphere. The solution of the problem | Bat he suggested that he wouldexecutealarger|  D*veuport Sow OG 
demands an entire revolution of all our domestic | statue in bronze for the cost of the material Chedeick & Co H , Pir 0 
and social habits, and the utilisation of some | and the casting, which he estimated at about| Langley............ 0... 408 0 
combustible product which contains no sulphur. | 6001., taking nothing for his own work. Towards Rolinsoa .. 0 .. 410 0 
That this revolution will take place witbia the | the 600/.there would be about 2001. available, Sen Hasland* teed og 
next fifty years appears in the highest degree | being the estimated balance after paying Handby ............... = 387 0 0 ... 392 0 











































improbable.” 

Statue of Burnsin Dumfries.—Last week 
a statne of the poet Burns was unveiled in 
Damfries by Lord Rosebery, and the event was 
made the occasion of ® national demonstration. 
At one o'clock a large public procession paraded 
the streets of the town. It was composed of 
representatives of all the trades and societies of 
the counties of Kirkcudbright and Dumfries. 
At three o’clock the unveiling ceremony was 
commenced. The statue ie placed on the space 
in front of Greyfriars Cbarch. It is cut in 
Sicilian marble, and was executed at Carrara 
from the model designed and prepared by Mrs. 
D. O. Hill, and it stands on a pedestal of gray- 
stone at a height of 5 ft. from the ground. The 
bard is represented ag resting easily on an old 
tree root. In bis left hand he holds a cluster of 
daisies ; the head is turned towards the right 
shoulder, with the eyes gazing into the distance. 
Near by lies a collie dog, a broad bonnet half 
covering @ well-thambed song-book, a rustic 
flageolet being added in farther suggestion of 
this ploughman’s relations with the Muses. The 
costume other than the plaid is that derived 
from the well-known Nasmyth portrait, which 
has also been followed in the features. 

Epping Forest.—It is understood that her 
Majesty will travel by train to Chingford 
Station, and thence visit the numerous romantic 
portions of the forest which are reached by the 
ascent leading to the Royal Forest Hotel. A 
map has just been issued by Mr. Henry Sell, 
Bolt-court, Fleet-street, showing at a glance the 
whole area of the forest, extending from this 
point to ite extremities in each direction, to- 
gether with the new roads, the Royal or 
“Green” Ride, which, when completed, will 
traverse the entire extent of woodland and 
glade, the Connaught Waters or series of lakes, 


Counties Asylum for Idiots, Colehester. Mr, R. F. Val- 


Mesers. Barnsley for the building work of the *“Kocepted for piteh pine, 


canopy. The proposal would, therefore, involve 
the raising of about 4001, Mr. Johnson moved 
that oo report be received, and this was 
carried. 


Mr, Joseph Blick. 
tect :— 





> ha Co., Ealing ........ 

- R. Tozer. Notting-hill .............0000 99 
The Edison Electric Light is now being Cc. Maton, Kew pes ale 3 - 983 
tried along the whole length of the Holborn} 7: Yre; Bang veces cevnceeeee SH) 
Viaduct, and in many of the shops and ware- J. Dorey, Brentford ae a giz 
houses on that thoroughfare. In each of the J. Parser, Acton (accepted) ............ 698 





Janterns which surmount the lamp-posts are two 
of the incandescent lights in vacuo. There are 
nearly 1,000 lights in all. The district lighted 
is supplied by four circuite. In the first circuit 
there are sixty-six street lights and seventy- 
sight lights, of sixteen-candle power each, dis- 
tributed in eleven buildings; in the second 
circuit, forty street lights and forty-nine lights 
in seven buildings; in the third circuit, twenty- 


Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects :— 
Jeckson & Toad 
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For additions to the Central Schools, Brimington, for 


For a church at Temple Normanton. Messrs. Rollia- 


rk, 


ocooseooe 


ocoo 


For the erection of a house in Church-road, Acton, for 
Mr. Edward Monson, jun., archi- 


£1,111 0 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0! 


For a dwelling-house and shop, 438, Bethnal-green. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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For new police-station and lock-up, Fakenham, Norf.lk, 


four street lights, twenty-six lights in the | forthe magistrat s of the county. Mr. R. Makuwaine 
Imperial Hotel, six in a shop, sixty-eight in| Phipson, arehitect :— 

Messrs. Spiers & Pond’s Hotel, of which twenty | + saad ge RRR ~s 
are in the restaurant, nine in frontof the London,| Mayes, Dereham ................ «977 14 0 
Chatham, and Dover Railway station, and fifty- Bardeil Bros., Lynn, 959 8 0 
two in six warehouses; and, inthe fourth circuit, Smith, Fakenham .... oe 
thirty-oue street lamps, 147 sixteen-candle and Tuthil, ieee 795 0 0 
fourteen eight-candle lamps in the City Temple, Dawes Bros., Lynn (sccepted)......... 765 0 0 


seven sixteen-candle and four eight-candle lamps ; ie 
at No. 31, 216 sixteen-candle and sixteen eight- 
candle lamps in the company's central station, 


nibus Company (Limes). 
and nine sixteen-candle and twenty-two eight- 


Quantities supplied by Mr. A. J. Bolton :— 














For alterations and additions to stabling in Windsor 
Castle-yard, Hammersmith, for the London General Om- 
Mr. Alfred Tosh, architect. 


candle lamps in the Viaduct Tavern. In this pian dy Son "i> 
circuit also will be placed fifty sixteen-candle a. 818 0 0 
lamps, which are to be tried in the General Post- ISS... ccedibiudsemaelbuosiiotsainiee 797 0 0 
office. Witstend Be MOE ncnscaccescorencsncinessens 7389 9 0 
GODTY  .....ccceceres--sseerencerserensrersseses 745 0 0 

Beale .......+... 732 0 0 

Wheeler ........ 720 0 0 

TENDERS Burch & Moor .. 697 0 0 

Parker (accepted) .........-.ccssseecerseeeee 649 0 0 


For the first section of the additions to the Eastern 








lance, architect :— 


Stone Floor Staffordshire | Kintbury, Berks, for 


















































ing down and rebuilding the Horseshoe Inn, 
Roma Be Messre. Hawkins, West Miils 


i ick bury. First portion of works, Mr. 
patra ep es Be nop ep eig arden Thomas Boyd, Hackney , 25.50" 0 Beso) Seeman echinsea.Conntinien by the architect :— 
pena by the Commissioners to the latest | 5) S jones & Oo. Gloucester ... 2,991 0 ... 2,942 0 & eieg, ~~ wgaueaceemeenan £745 0 0 

ate. Asan appropriate guide this map will be | H. Runnacles, Halstead ............ 2,797 0 ... 2,745 0 - Hoshings, H wet engeanees 
found useful, . OH Oldrid Seng 34 me ‘ oa 28 ‘i hon “ Be seage oS, Seen : 
Protest against the Removal of the 014 Giese ao, Colchiaet ems F589 0 | 2,567 10| _D. Pope, Woodhay ..........-svsssecesssesss: 0 
Eddystone Lighthouse.—At a recent meeting | N. Saunders & nag ero aieis = 0 — Senne Mise, tech 2 ROE ROE 0 
of the Cattewater Commissioners, the Chairman | H- Breritt & Son, Colohester-w- S507 19“ a'547 19 
(Mr. J. Bayly) remarked that he had lately | 6: Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury ... 2,495 0 .. 3,495 0] sor sewering, draining, &¢., Asbfield-road and Smith- 
been in communication with Sir John Lubbock | ?. Dupont, Colebester .............. . Hr ; we wan ’ street, Urmston, for tee ats pots Senitiry 
respecting the removal of the Old Eddystone Hy So oo ae Bm 8 Saas 0 sane. Quantities supp , Mr. 
wighshowes, Sir John expressed it as his| ~ we ee Holt, Newton-heath ...... neh Ee : = 
Opinion that it was a great pity that the strac- ‘tions, &e., to the King of Prussia, Deptford, EB. Bird, Chorlton .......++.+ were 3B 
sanane nt be allowed to ead i incriginal | rr errs For & ons, Mr St Pir Hairy ares] 3 Oaks esr ce MH 
paeet ha BE s he J ge oa cbalitly WilinciiictllinSiactsibea sess £984 0 0 J. Randall, Wenste (accepted) ......... 2738 4 38 
Ip bis fener a oe = ag way greed FOMOVEG. | Bridel nn cvwceesvenerereerrrenemrvoe S13 0 0 shin ten ssn 7. icoeks rae te died. 
the Governasaes. will an in on of aR Pash. ie. Welvee Graves, architect, Quantities by Mr. 
i je, oa 
ancient monuménts, an this way we shall! por new roof and attics to Start’s Hill, Farnborough, * Spene BOD, <scavcaisaiitecsbclseaedel —— ¢ : 
nee position to prevent such acts of | Keat, for Mr. J. L. Lovibond, Mr. St, Pierre Harris, Beeia sick » Sees 
vandalism.”* architect :— 5 seccemoeneenrseneter se ss a 
El Shuginsenn--We nedeeilan’ so BP ert te ch 9 RE 0 0 
the: Res SB — es cndeoschman’edweliings,| Ward & Lamble «.....0--. ¢@ 
: ive an two ', bb 
trical Engineering College in order to provide | Kinne Witon-plncs, Meare, A. BC, Hare] Ae onan 2 8 
the scientific and practical training | srchitects:— “— Demsford 
0. W » £1,240 oe aetna IMI: : 0 0 
necessary to young mén of good education Who] Nash .............ccccssssssssssssseenennnesovoe a . : Niblett. 00 
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schools to accommodate 624 
For the erection of Board er Sie et 























For the Royston Lock-up. Mr. Usban A. Smith, 
archi 












































ee - onaaied ; isrt bons & Co., Bentingford...... £3,970 © 0 | ia cine BUILDERS tecusstiod divest Ofhoe to radon 
. . a . at 
Wight, “Mr. James Newmensied Roof. Glated Roof. | J. L. Glasscock & Bon, Bishop's Stor | | acmitane rete f¢ Dovalas “rovabaistas 
D. C, Jones & Co. ...... £5,200 © 0 ..,25,251 0 0 ford om 83 , w>ainian 
Jobe WDIt® anno = os = ees pg ated woe we 'Gembe, 3,693 0 0 —— 
A. A. Newnhan ......... we 4, boise, bourn 
oo. 0 0 8. Redbou:e, Stotfold Baldock ...... 00 
fom Doyen Oe 0 8, aah 8 8 A. Bunting, Bt. 1000 «-iscccssreenceee 3,450 0 0 WESTWOOD GROUND, 
George Hasles..........- 4.280 0 0 |. 417214 0 Wilimott & 800, Baingbourne(se- |, | Ground, Combe Down, 
Wa. Newman ..........+ 4,229 00 ... 419 : ° cepted) cacon neon Corsham Down, 
Alfred Young ............ 4,100 0 0 ... 3,990 For the tion of an infants’ schoo! et al Down 
For taking down eight houses, shops, and outbuildings cowed pond ade pon a School Board. *| BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 00., Limited, 
in High-street, Notting-bill, aod the Mall, clearing site, | “- 4; Owe" : £2201 0 0 Wilts. (Ave 
bailding vaults, and carrying out other works in connexion, | Bai ~ Ag * Bore 2.175 0 0 
for the Vestry of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington. Mr.W.| wie aoe 2158 0 0 Ground Stone ot 
Weaver. eurv or :— R alend POPPER TET COR reR ESET EE CHEE Tee 2/096 0 ° Is the best for use in all 
©. B. Kearley vnrsennntin is snr £1108 ¢ 0 ayy or gpnareemesaenecess nin ne 0 @ well-known and pa Seen nat haley 
Munday & Sons NCES Peeescereeeeeses 1,139 0 0 DIRE orev esr 4 4 000 f. 1 in 
GQ. Alldred a iccsnnnnnnee ves 0 0 Ct re ne me PIOTOR & SONGS, 
ogers CKONG  .ncreccersesseecensevess ® F bh 'ructi of a sewer at Crouch-ead. ¥ Box, Wilta. 
J. Hears ((accepted) .........-cccse-00e ” 90 0 0 F. de Cou ents, cae is ‘me fApve, 
Fer alterations to the King’s Avme tavern, Kingsleed|  Wilees &.0o. Bipepeantol ~~. Aon @ $! |S eeINa, to tiette oc nm Gil 
High-street, Mesers. Bird & Waiters, architects :— Jackson & Son, Finebury Park ......... 730 0 0 q ’ ready for 
MGI -cpandiclcutaciinapieianduizercomaes ee Btrecben & Co’, Wood-greee ............ 7717 4 fixing. inspect: sa of the Doulting Quarries 
Temple 0 0 ane 698 0 0s res lly solicited; and Architects and 
v 0 0 Adems, Hackney...........0.0+.00 Weiss t 4 4 
Wilteus AEROS a a Tottenham ............. wissen a . : others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone 
Jackson & Todd .......... “ o° Hore, Clapham’... g00 0 0 —_—| Picea, delivered to any part of the United 
ashy cliceichdibensshnohs manbnigbunssis hlsteiauth 4 : McDowell & Dawson, StokeNewington 598 0 0 Kingdom, given on ere to CHARLES 
purmur (accepted) ...........--csce-sereee Dunmore, Crouch-end (aecepted)...... 581 0 0! TRASK, Norton-sub- Ilminster, 8o- 


Accepted for @ public school, for the Sebool Board of 
Glasgow. Mr, T.L. Watson, architect :— 








| 





For the erection of busive-s premises at Horasey-rise, 
or Mr. J. M. Broad. Mr. Fred. H. Stringer, architect :— 
Macfarlane Bros., prin. wh 














'merset.— Agent, Mr. EB. WILLIAMS, 73 


| Chaciothe.ctrest, Portland-place, W. (Apvr. 








Bartley Dinsmore (Masoory) ......... £3,926 12 10 
Alex. Livingstone ( Wright) ............ 1,980 4 i 
( 2 Stone and Ham Hill 

Henderson & Arnot (tiumbing)...... 343 10 0 For the ventils'ion of the ball-room, tes-room, staircase, of best q . Prices and Estimates, including 
Wilism Darric (Siating) ............... 207 16 0 &c., of the Northera Meeting-rooms, Charch-street, In- delivery to any Station, on ication toSr 
Rigal: & Tonner (Pisssering) ........ 300 6 8 | veruess, for the ventilation committee. Mr, A. K. Hen-| y applicat APLE 
Gaibranh @ Winton (Tiling) ......... 240 0 0 =| devon, architect :— & Hann, Quarrymen, Stoke-sab- Hamden, IImia. 
~6 J. ee as emaliia a . 4 Alex. Mackay, Inverness (accepted)... £2269 13 0 ster. Agent, Mr. E. ORICKMAY. 

° . am BPDtting) ........ . ! | 
J. Combe & Bon (Heating)... 149 0 0 | For conchbouse, &0., in Chenies-mews, Gower-street, Chambers, 17, Fenchurch-strest, B.C. _[Aorr. 
J, McHaffie & Co, mere cael 12417 4 for Mesara. Wolfe & Son, Messrs. Bhoppee, o | Aspnaite. 
Brown & Whitelaw (Smith's Work) 261 4 9 Quantities by Mr. 8. Young :— 
W. McGeveh &Co (Ironmongery)... 9112 7 F. W. Cowper (accep ed) ......cc0000-. £1,959 0 0 | Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
MeParlane ay (Palating) askew 119 © 0 { White —— 

x ulloe o. (Cast ose 1 0 

: a TO CORRESPONDENTS. | he MER OSE OEM 


For new premises, Peckham, for the London and Soath- 
Western Bunking He Rw a Kdmestup, erchi- 
r. Mar 









©. 6. (we cannot repest liste of 


tenders, Names choald i 
writter).—A T.T {eny bas come oat eo bedly thet it muss be re 


No. 90, Cannon-street, 0.0. [Aorr. 








tects. Quantities by M King :— } a ev TPs, 7 wh ry ha Sr | aun! sei and Metallic 
Shigge & Mill ccscoccecsseosseee 0310000 | OD ae as IO TCW Pos Bean |, Ssphalte—The Se lam 
Boyer NRRRERLISS. 7.900 0 0 —F. C.—W. 8 &sen—@. 8. R—W &@L-J.a P—7.c—w.t— Arphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Steel Bros . 7,635 0 0 (CR -K PB A eee Oe D-H HI % A) Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
Boros nnn 740) 0 0 | lifetime of tae ts of wader, ba mane be emmompaniet | for damp oourses,railway arches, warehouse oor, 
MeLechlen & Bone ..........c0ccc0... 7,048 © 0 | plane Ot - — ‘flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
Kid wpsetensernneescsennennnseunannee Had © 0 | We are compelled to dectine pointing out books and giving granaries, tan-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 
~pherd ...... i 0 0 add renses. 
Smith & Son .. . 737 0 0 | Norn—The responsibility of signed articles, and pape redst =6Emmense quantities of 
Shapley & Staffurd .................... 169 | Oe 





For new flooring, plastering, and seating, in wainscot, 


to the churon of All Ssints, Beiton, near Great Yarmouth. 














CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 








DRY WAINSOOT, 


| DRY MAHOGANY, 


Messre, Butile & Oliey, architects :— * a - | DBY WALNUT, 
Be 0F onseorneeorneoe ~roenonan BO © © Sera TADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISSMENTS in all thicknesses. 
,  ~ emmecenrr ss 6 | iene ees SS B. J. HUDSON & SON! 
Coruish & Gaymer (accepted)............ 4400 FR ae mt 5 aemiemamen ain ay Hi 8, 





For new billiard-r-om ead additions to Seafield House, 











| Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.7, 


London. [Apvr. 








South Besch, Greet Ya mouth, for Mr. W. - Messrs. SET ATION WASTED. — 
Botdle & Oley, an hutests:— ° blige i cice ee ane Se 
 Legectt....... mee | = ee J. L BACON & C0. 
2  —anapeaiamte 875. 0 @ =| SERRE tO eae oan . . 
W. Wright ......... 36813 0 -| cannctde gel tpt — 
T. Howes (accepted) 362 0 0 | omen Reon groaucad. a 





For villa residence, Freemantle, Southampton. Messrs. 


J, G. Poole & Sun, architects :— 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 


ele S| eae es oe ree.) eA ann VernATI 
Stevens & Son .... 735 0 0 





For widening and for alterations to Norcot-lane, Tyle 








Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catverine-strest, W.0. 


Private Houser, Churches, Schools, Hospitals 
Manafactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
| OFVICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


ie gene A 1 ¢ | Mien tinnacuanne ToksoLe. "= Ne No 94 UPERE GLOUC Rete 
sae, Cy senses cneveneose eveosaseee - 53 0 0 Meade be tare ne te Gee ne fr DRAWINGS, TROT. | DORSET SQUARE, — peer post free 
Caine So 'o 9 | See tein Meo ears contd w | NEUEN Tot lvo tame 











SANITARY PAINT COMPANY, 


Liverpool: 51, SOUTH JOHN STREET. London: 34, LEADENHALL STREET. 
Proprietors, GRIFFITHS, BERDOE, & CO., Manufacturers of 


PAINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ENAMEL PAINT.—Resdy for use, in all colours, DRIES QUICKLY with a HARD GLAZED SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN, Two Coats equal two of © 
wae etic aioe all kinds, in highest perfection, and thoroughly matured. Brilliant, quick, and hard drying, _ wall 
STEMPER.—A Water Paint in all colours, forming » most durable, economical, and effective wall-covering and substitute for 


G LIQUID for Curing D swe substitute 
for Om Part. ig Damp Walls.—It effectual! ents penetration of rain, and is a cheap and most effective swe. 
and mare g yy renders all kinds of Brick, Cement, Stucco, Wood, &c., perfectly Non-Absorbent and Impervious to Damp, and 
GRIFFITHS’S PATENT WHITE. th in covering 
wer, col a: » the only Reliable Substitute for White Lead and Oxide of Zinc. Superior to them in & 
not aiity Stason one de fs oe Applicable for every purpose for which WHITE LEAD is used, quite unaffected by Gases, do 





» ground exceedingly fine, and unitec freely with other colours without injuring the most delicate tints. 

OHSORSS ond SANITARY PAINTS in all colours, for House, Ship, and general “a pred orexteroal. Non- Brilliant, 
all climates, being een 2 Breater covering power than ordinary paiats, are far more economical io ae eres Ualiy effeotive 

Rich Pure, and. Sm hae of temperature, and they resist the action o Sea-air and Water, The Colours 

upon Wood, Iron, Cement, or any other substance, they are tinequailed 


are ex 
for every purpose to which ordinary Paint is applied, ¥ 





